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PREFACE. 



Before the close of the last Pariiament, and during 

its concluding Session, I began to jot down the 

thoughts and observations embodied in this little 

work. I was then under the impression that they 

might be available for the impending General Election, 

which was not expected to take place until the autumn 

.of the present year. The sudden and unexpected 

Dissolution in January last, and the results of the 

Elections, have served to verify my prognostications, 

and to bring into a clearer light the attitude of 

Political Parties. 

E. A. 

Baxk Field, 

Halifax, 

March ^ 1874- 



ON 



THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the House of Commons, as in the country at large,^ 
political parties are classed under two divisions, "lAeral" 
and "Conservative." The term "Liberal" may be taken 
for granted to mean liberal in principle, and to indicate a 
love of individual liberty or freedom. " Conservative " has 
reference to the conservation of our ancient national insti- 
tutions, and is viewed in this light by the party. 

Notwithstanding this broad and general division, there 
are every variety and shade of opinion in both ranks. Indi- 
vidual minds vary ; and as in nature there are no two leaves 
upon any single tree exactly alike, so in mankind, no separate 
individuals think precisely the same on all subjects. Any 
permanent formation of party must allow of individual variety 
in accordance with natural laws ; whilst the first principle of 
association is to submit individual difference of opinion to the 
furtherance of the broad general principles on which the 
Association .or Party is based. Amongst the Conservatives 
there prevails a stricter discipline, and a greater readiness to 
sacrifice divergence of thought for the sake of unity ; whilst 
amongst the Liberals there is less cohesion, and a more 
stubborn adherence to individual crotchets, and to sub- 
divisions of party. 

"Whig" and "Tory" were the original terms for desig- 
nating the same two divisions of political parties ; and both 
date from the latter portion of the seventeenth century. 
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Under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, the more acceptable 
term of " Conservative " was substituted for that of '* Tory ;" 
and soon afterwards the. word " Liberal " replaced that of 
" Whig," whilst it furthermore served to cloak the divergence 
between " Whig " and " Radical." 

In the Constitutional History of Engla?id since the Acces- 
sion of George the Third 1760 to i860, by Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, C.B., is given a masterly sketch of the history 
and influence of party in Parliamentary government Speak- 
ing broadly he says — "The parties in which Englishmen 
have associated, at different times, and under various 
names, have represented cardinal principles of govern- 
ment, — authority on the one side, — popular rights and 
privileges on the other. The former principle, pressed to 
extremes, would tend to absolutism, — the latter, to a republic: 
but, controlled within proper limits, they are both necessary 
for the safe working of a balanced constitution. When 
parties have lost sight of these principles, in pursuit of 
objects less worthy, they have degenerated into factions."^ 
After the Reform Act of 1832 there naturally occurred a 
change in the aspect of parties, and the " Radicals " came to 
the surface as Radical Reformers. In the words of Sir T. 
Erskine May, " the two first years after the Reform Act 
formed the most glorious period in the annals of the Whig 

party While they- were still fighting the battle 

of reform, all sections of reformers united to support them. 
Their differences were sunk in that great contest. But when 
the first enthusiasm of victory was over, they displayed them- 
selves in stronger relief than ever. The alliance of the Whigs 
with democracy could not be permanent, and, for the first 
time, democracy was now represented in Parliament. The 
Radical reformerSy or Radicals^ long known as an active party 
in the country, had at length gained a footing in the House 
of Commons, where they had about fifty representatives.* 



* Constitutional History of England since the Accession of George the Third 
1760 to i860. Longman & Co., 1861. In two volumes. Vol. II., Chapter 
VIlI.,*page 2. 

'^ Ibid. 59, 60. 




, . . . The second administration of Lord Melbourne 
[in 1835] was again exclusively Whig, with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. Poulett Thomson, who, holding opinions some- 
what more advancedy was supposed to represent the Radical 
party in the Cabinet. The Whigs and Radicals -were as far 
asunder as ever : but their differences were veiled under the 
comprehensive title of the 'Liberal party,' which served at 
once to contrast them with the Conservatives, and to linite 
under one standard, the forces of Lord Melbourne, the 
English Radicals, and the Irish followers of Mr. O'Connell."^ 

That word Liberal has done good service to the party 
by keeping together discordant elements which do not readily 
fuse into one compact body ;. but the old differences are 
cropping up again, aggravated, unfortunately, by religious 
dissensions. Of late years, the term "Moderate Liberal" 
has been used instead of the historic "Whig;" in contra- 
distinction to that of " Advanced Liberal," or " Radical." 
Already this moderate section of the Liberal party has 
exercised a controlling influence at several single elections, 
and has materially affected the issue of the General Election. 
The influence of moderate counsels upon the people of 
England is certainly due to the serious alarm entertained 
by Parliamentary constituencies at the revolutionary senti- 
ments uttered by violent politicians, and at the crop of wild 
and visionary projects introduced annually to the House of 
Commons, in the shape of Bills, which, happily, are cut down 
before they can become law. 

Besides these two main divisions of the Liberal Party, 
which, under the modern designation of Moderate and 
Advanced, represent the sections of Whig and Radical, 
there are numerous other sub-divisions, which threaten the 
total disruption of the party. It* is not surprising, that, in 
the Liberal ranks, where " Liberty " is the watchword, and 
where the utmost freedom of opinion and of combination 
is recognised as a fundamental principle, there should be 
greater sub-division of party than amongst the Conservatives, 

'-' Ibid. 67. 
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with whom " Authority " is the word.. What is surprising 
and inconsistent is, that Liberals should refuse the same 
liberty of action which they claim for themselves, to others 
who will not, or who cannot, conscientiously accept their 
dogmas. The way in which these sub-sections of the party 
manifest their love of liberty is to refuse to vote for any 
candidate at a Parliamentary Election who declines to pledge 
himself to support their extreme views. Religious and social 
questions which formerly did not fall within the legitimate 
province of politics, are now of necessity made political 
questions ; because their advocates insist upon the acceptance 
of their opinions as the only condition upon which they will 
adhere to the Liberal party, or support Xiberal Candidates. 
Amongst the leading questions, religious, political, or social, 
which come under this category, are : — 

I. The Disestablishment of the Churches of England and 
Scotland y with the action of the Liberation Society 
a?td the No7iconformist Liberals thereupon. 
II. The Abolition of Monarchy ^ and the establishment of a 
Republican form of Government by the party of 
Republican Liberals, 

III. Elementary Educatiofty and the vehement opposition of 

the National Education League ^ and of the Noncon- 
formist Liberals to certain clauses of the Education 
Acts, 

IV. The Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, aftd the actio ft 

of the United Kingdom Alliance and the '^teetotal'' 
Liberals in support thereof. 

In order thoroughly to understand the present attitude 
of parties, it will be necessary to study very carefully the 
line taken by subsections of party, in support of their views 
upon these leading questions. 



II 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DISESTAIJLISHMENT OF THE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND 

SCOTLAND. 

The motion made by Mr. Miall. M.P., the Editor of The 
Nonconformist y and the leader of the Nonconformists in the 
House of Commons, on the i6th of May, was to the fol- 
lowing effect : — " That the establishment by law of the 
Churches of England and Scotland involves a violation of 
religious equality, deprives those Churches of the right of 
self-government, imposes on Parliament duties which it is 
not qualified to discharge, and is hurtful to the religious 
arid political interests of the community, and, therefore, 
ought no longer to be maintained." His speech in support 
of the motion was couched in temperate language, but was 
significant as to the then next General Election, when " this 
question of intrinsic importance was certain to influence, 
more or less, the constitution of political parties." His 
remarks dwelt chiefly on ''religions equality;'' and he 
contended that this principle had been granted by dis- 
establishment in Ireland, but, that '* the established Churches 
of England and Scotland wxre contrary to religious equality." 
His subsequent dramatic quotation, from the Merchant of 
Venice^ of the reproach of Shylock to Antonio, might lead 
to the inference that it was social rather than religious 
equality to which he referred. In either case, he was not 
fortunate in his reference to Ireland, where, amongst the 
various grades of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, there 
cannot be religious equality ; as most certainly there is not 
social equality. 

Speaking of the Church of England as a religious organi- 
zation, he alluded to the injury inflicted upon her by 
connection with the State ; and then added : — " Not a word 
disrespectful to that Church should pass his lips. The area 
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of religious conviction, worship, and practice, over which 
he sympathised with her members, was far broader than 
that over which his differences from her extended." 

The reply of the Prime Minister was distinguished by 
its tone of personal courtesy and moderation. After paying 
a just tribute of praise to the successful manner in which 
Nonconformist bodies have exercised the principles and 
powers of self-government, whilst "they have attained, in 
no inconsiderable measure, the . great ends of religious 
activity and religious peace," Mr. Gladstone went on to 
say : — 

*' But it will not do for my hon. Friend .... to attempt to draw the 
conclusion, that the same state of things would prevail, were you to take a great 
Historical and National Church, like the Church of England, and place it in the 
condition of a private religious community. I would illustrate what I mean, by 
^ reference to the forms of government in Europe. You take the case of 
Switzerland, a small isolated country, and you find that there has been no 
difficulty whatever in discharging almost all important purposes of government 
for centuries, under a Republican form of government. When, however, you 
go into the great countries of Europe, and there supplant and overthrow the 
ancient forms of government, the effect is altogether different."* 

In these remarks of a statesman, Mr. Gladstone raises the 
argument to the dignity and importance of a national 
question, far above the level of sectarian differences between 
Episcopalians and Nonconformists. In the same lofty tone 
he adds : — 

' ' But the Church of England has not only been a part of the history of this 
.country, but a part so vital, entering so profoundly into the entire life and action 
-of the country, that the severing of the two would leave nothing behind but a 
bleeding and lacerated mass. Take the Church of England out of the history of 
England, and the history of England becomes a chaos, without order, without 
life, and without meaning." * 

The debate was closed by a few words from Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, who has well earned the name of *' Historicus." 
He said : — 

*'The hon. Member was proposing a motion not to alter, but to overthrow the 
whole frame-work of the constitution. The fabric of their political and Parlia- 
mentary system, rested on the Act of Settlement of the Crown, and before the 
tion. Member for Bradford asked their assent to his proposition, he ought to tell 



Hansard's Debates^ vol. ccxvi. p. 41. •" Ibid. p. 47. 
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them what he intended to do with the Act upon which the Monarchy was founded. 
The Act of Settlement contained these words : — * Whereas jt is requisite and 
necessary that some further provision be made for securing our religion, laws, and 
liberties, .... whoever shall hereafter come to possession of this Crown, 
shall join in communion with the Church of England, as by law established.' His 
hon. Friend was quite entitled to propose to ' repeal the Act of Settlement ; but it 
was right that l^arliament and the country should know that the necessary con- 
sequence of his proposition was the immediate abrogation of what was called the' 
Protestant Settlement. If they abolished that Settlement, were they to introduce 
some substitute in place of that which the Parliament of William and Mary 
established ; and he thought they had a right to know what plan for the Settle- 
ment of the Crown had been adopted in the conclave of the Liberation Society ? 
If the hon. Gentleman intended to maintain the Protestant Settlement of the 
Crown, he (Mr. Harcourt) wanted to know, how he reconciled that Protestant 
Settlement with the doctrines of religious equality and justice, on which he had 
enlarged, because to confine the Crown to one particular form of religious opinion, 
was as great a violation of the principles of right, as any of those which the hon. 
Member had brought under consideration ? Was the hon. Member prepared to go 
to the hustings, iht penumbra of which was already projecting over that House, 
and to tell the electors that the policy of the English Nonconfonmists and of the 
Liberation Society required, as its first and necessary step, the abolition of the 
Protestant Settlement? Was the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M'Laren) 
prepared to recommend, as Imperial policy, that the Protestant Settlement should 
be changed or polished ? Nor did the difficulties end there. There was an Act 
which settled the Coronation. It bad been thought necessary that the great 
compact between the Sovereign and the people should be placed on a certain 
footing. Did the hon. Member for Bradford intend to alter the terms on which 
the Sovereign succeeded to the headship of the community? At any rate, he ought 
to let people understand that these things were involved, and to place before then! 
so definite a statement as to the measure in which he proposed to deal with 
them. " « 

Many hon. Members supposed that this latter allusion 
referred to the Coronation Oath, and not to the ceremony 
of Coronation. The constitutional question raised was, 
whether the Coronation should continue, as heretofore, a 
grand national and religious ceremonial, in which the 
Sovereign and all the chief officers in Church and State, 
should bear a part ; or was it to become, in the event of 
the Disestablishment of the Church of England, simply a 
civil obligation, like a secular marriage before a Registrar.^ 
If the hereditary Sovereign be crowned at all, by whom 
shall the crown be placed on his head, if not by the chief 
minister of religion, the Archbishop of Canterbury } But \( 
there be an end of the National Church, and of *' Church 

° Ibid. p. 49. 
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and State," then, manifestly, the act of coronation must 
cease to be a religions ceremony. This was the difficulty 
foreshadowed by Mr. Harcourt. 

From this short outline of the motion of the hon.. 
Member for Bradford, and of the debate thereupon, thought- 
ful politicians will discover that the severance of Church 
and State, and the Disestablishment of the National 
Church, cannot be viewed as an abstract question ; but 
must be considered in relation to the History and Constitu- 
tion of the country. Amongst Nonconformists, as well as 
Churchmen, there are many Constitutionalist Liberals, who 
value too highly "the popular rights and privileges we 
enjoy under our well-balanced Constitution," to run the risk 
of losing the substance for the shadowy benefit of a revolu- 
tionary change. 

During the seventeenth century, the nation, under the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, had experience of a Common- 
wealth. The Bishops were deprived of their seats in the 
House of Lords, and Episcopacy was abolished. The 
Sovereign was beheaded, and Monarchy abrogated. At the 
same time the House of Lords was suppressed. In 1653, 
Cromwell roughly dissolved the* Long Parliament, set aside 
the House of Commons, and replaced the last trace of 
Constitutional Government by a Military dictatorship. And 
yet Cromwell himself had so little faith in the permanence of 
the Republic, which he had inaugurated, that he was at one 
period of his career desirous of governing with the title of 
King, and of entailing the Crown upon his posterity, until 
opposed and thwarted by the officers of his army. 

In a paper read by me before the Church Congress at 
Leeds, in October, 1872, occurs the following passage: — "It 
is true that, during the Commonwealth, there was a short 
interregnum of less than twenty. years, during which Church 
and State in their old forms were swept away. This event- 
ful period of our history is fraught with valuable lessons not 
to be despised, when we have Republican associations in 
every large town ; and when the Liberation Society is again 
determined, during the next session, to move for the dis- 
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establishment of the Church. But although the restoration 
of Charles IL closed the breach, and replaced things on their 
old foundation, it must be borne in mind that England 
cannot now repeat the experiment with the same impunity. 
With the vast empire on which the sun never sets, over 
which the hereditary sovereign of Britain rules, no great 
change or revolution could take place at home without 
extending a shock to India, and our most remote colonies ; 
a shock which might sever them from the mother country, 
and degrade England to a second or third-rate power in 
Europe." "^ 

No truly patriotic Englishman will run such a risk, or 
promote revolutionary changes of the Constitution which 
might thus degrade his fatherland. Some of the very 
zealous members of the Liberation Society may prefer the 
advance of their sectarianism to the permanence of the 
Empire. Of this ultra-zeal, a recent instance has occurred 
in the proceedings of the Yorkshire District Council of the 
Liberation Society. This society, in the spring of last 
year, held a meeting at Bradford, and passed the following 
resolution : — 

*"That a circular be sent to all the Local Liberation and Nonconformist 
Committees in the county, recommending them to take such steps, as they may \ 

think to be necessary, to secure a just and efficient representation of their opinions 
in any preliminary arrangements which may be made in view of the approaching 
general election. ' 

**By the adoption of this resolution, the Council would not be understood to 
recommend that the friends of religious equality, should, in every case, refuse to 
vote for a candidate who will not pledge himself to vote for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Churches of England and Scotland. But it does 
recommend, that in every constituency, the friends of religious equality should 
insist upon their views being coftsidered, in the selection of Liberal candidates. That 
in those constituencies where there is a majority of Liberal electors, they shotild 
demand, thai at least one of the Liberal candidates shall be decidedly favourable to 
their viezvs. And that in no case shall any candidate have their support, who is 
not prepared to oppose the policy, of any government, which seeks to reverse the 
course of modem legislation in ecclesiastical affairs." 

Then follows an analysis of the votes of Yorkshire members 



^ The Church, in its relation to the State and to N^onconfonnists. A paper 
read before the Church Congress at Leeds, October 9th, 1872. 
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on ecclesiastical and educational questions, with a classifica- 
tion under three heads : — 

" Firstly, * the good old Tories,' from whom the friends of religious equality 
expect nothing, except their continued unreasoning hostility ; 

" Secondly, that type of Liberal, whose Liberalism never gets beyond what is 
approved in Downing Street, and from whom Nonconformists are now being 
taught to expect nothing which the exigencies of party does not compel them to 
give ; and 

*' Lastly, the Independent Liberal^ who can both judge and act for himself, and 
who is ])repared to do justice to all, not simply because it is politic, but because it . 
is right." 

I am quite willing to accept this definition of an " Inde- 
pendent Liberal, who can both judge and act for himself;" 
but, according to the test applied, any Member of the House 
of Commons, who votes steadily against the behests of the 
Liberation Society, because, in his judgment, they are wrong 
ceases to be independent ! Under such a test, the definition 
of "Independent Liberal" means one who is a member of 
the religious body of Independents, or Congregationahsts ; 
and no consistent Church Liberal can possibly rank as an 
" Independent Liberal ! " 

The jnodest recommendation of the Yorkshire branch of 
the Liberation Society requires to be weighed in the scales of 
political equity *; and for this purpose let us clearly understand 
its meaning. "In those constituencies where there is a 
majority of Liberal electors," the friends of " religioits equality 
should demand that at least one of the Liberal candidates 
shall be decidedly favourable to their views." In the extract 
from the speech of Mr. Miall already given, is quoted his 
assertion that "the Established Churches of England and 
Scotland were contrary to religious equality." Clearly, then, 
according to Mr. Miall's definition, " the friends of religious 
equality," are those who join him and the Liberation Society 
in moving for disestablishment ; or, in other words, they are 
Nonconformist Liberals. Now, in some boroughs, this section 
of the party may preponderate over the Conformist Liberals ; 
but, in other constituencies, the Dissenting element may form 
a small minority. Yet, in all cases, without reference to pro- 
portionate numbers or importance, the Dissenting Liberals are 
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to claim one half of the representation. Is this just or reason- 
able ? Will Church and Wesleyan Liberals, and that pro- 
portion of moderate Dissenters who are not members of the 
Liberation Society tamely yield to such dictation ? If they 
rightly refuse to submit to this arbitrary condition, the blame 
of disruption of the Liberal party rests with those who 
wantonly provoke it ; not with the old class of Liberals who 
were ready to adhere to the party upon its original basis. 
Looking back to the record of the achievements of the united 
Liberal party in former years in the advance of civil and 
religious liberty, the Nonconformists must bear in mind that, 
without the aid of Conformist Liberals, the great measure of 
the Repeal of the Test and Corporations Acts, and farther 
legislation in this direction, could not have been effected. 

In order to test more closely the unreasonableness of the 
proposition that '* in all constituencies where there is a 
majority of Liberal electors," *' one of the candidates should 
be decidedly favourable to Nonconformist views" — assume 
that in every constituency returning two members the Con- 
servatives should demand that at least one of the candidates 
should " lean to Conservatism " : — would that be considered a 
fair and reasonable offer by the Liberal party? Such an 
offer can only be tested by the relative strength of the party 
makmg it ; and it would be as unreasonable for a small Con- 
servative section of the constituency to claim half the repre- 
sentation as for a small Nonconformist section. The same 
remark would apply to the Established Church section, if 
equally exacting. 

No accurate estimate can be formed of the* numerical 
importance of the various religious bodies proportionate to 
the whole population ; because the Nonconformists them- 
selves, in the House of Commons and throughout the country, 
resolutely opposed the introduction of any correct denomina- 
tional census in the population returns. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his reply to Mr. Miall, explained why the attendances at the 
different places of worship on the same day would fail to 
supply any conclusive test ; neither did he lay undue weight 
upon the fact that about 78 per cent, of the registry 01 
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marriages are from the Church of England. An interesting 
Return has been obtained by Sir John Trelawny, Bart., M.P., 
dated April, 1873, relating to prison chaplains, with the 
number of prisoners declaring themselves members of various 
religious denominations. This Return gives a summary of 
the denominations of 146,146 prisoners, in all the 116 prisons 
in England and Wales ; from which it appears that 96,097 
attach themselves to the Church of England, 38,581 are 
Roman Catholics, and 10,648 are Protestant Dissenters. 
From the same Return it appears that for the 116 prisons, 
there are salaried ministers of the Church of England, 118; 
and Roman Catholic, 15; total, 133: whilst the number of 
prisons in which unsalaried Protestant Dissenting ministers 
have rendered gratuitous service, by paying visits to prisoners 
{probably of their own denomination), is only 12. So that, if 
there were no national Church of England as the established 
form of religion, and if there were no salaried ministers of that 
Church, the great mass of criminal offenders immured in 
prison would be deprived of all means of grace to fit them for 
a reformed life in this world, or to prepare them for the world 
to come. Would sectarian strife come to this pass, that, lest 
any preference be shown to any form of worship, imprisoned 
offenders should be left to fester in their wickedness, with 
their moral sores untended, uncared for, and themselves placed 
beyond the pale of Christian sympathy and consolation ? 

It is not an unfair conclusion to draw from these indirect data, 
that the members of the national Church throughout England 
and Wales outnumber the whole of the various sects of Pro- 
testant Dissenters. Apparently sensible of this sectarian weak- 
ness, three denominations — the Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Baptist — have formed an alliance, offensive knd defensive, and 
have appointed " deputies of Protestant Dissenters " " to pro- 
tect their civil rights." This triple association, under the 
generic term of Nonconformist Committee, have joined the 
Liberation Society in the support of Mr. Miall's motion for 
Disestablishment. Such a union of separate denominations, 
each differing from the other upon matters sufficiently im- 
portant to constitute distinct religious sects, is a proof at least 
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that their dififerences can be set aside for the " protection of 
their civil rights." But are not these differences between the 
various bodies of Protestant Dissenters greater than those 
which sever them from the national Church ? In 1.865, during 
the debate on the Clerical Subscription Bill, Mr. Hadfield, 
M.P. for Sheffield, said : — " It was undoubtedly true that the 
doctrinal articles of the Church of England were more con- 
sistently held by the great majority of the Nonconformists 
than by the members of the Church of England itself The 
members of the Church differed more from each other than 
the bulk of the Nonconformists did from them." If we couple 
this close approximation of religious faith between the Church 
of England and Dissenters with the " yearning for Christian 
union" which prevails amongst all sections of Christians, 
what tangible objection does there remain to the existence of 
a national Church ? The slight divergence of opinipn which 
yet exists, relates rather to Church government than to 
articles of faith ; but, supposing even that Nonconformists 
give undue importance to forms of Church government, yet, 
inasmuch as they can agree to suspend their differences for a 
common object, why not assent to a national form of Chris- 
tianity, from which they do not materially differ } Precisely 
the same necessity exists for a national as for a congregational 
form of Christianity. Men may perform their solitary devo- 
tions to the Giver of all good, but there does come over us at 
times a yearning to join in congregational worship. So, in 
like manner, we feel occasionally the necessity for national 
prayer, und^r a national emergency ; and for a 7iational 
thanksgiving in acknowledgment of national mercies. If for 
this purpose alone, some form of national Christianity is 
requisite. 

It is the fashion, now-a-days, to call each separate con- 
gregation a Ckurck ; a fashion derived from the time of the 
Commonwealth, when the various *' churches " in each county 
were in the habit of presenting addresses of congratulation, or 
sometimes of remonstrance, to Protector Cromwell. This 
multitude of separate, and it may be rival. Churches, is hardly 
compatible with the belief in "one CathoHc (or universal) 
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Church," for whose ** good estate " Churchmen pray. The 
di»tinctive name of chapel arose from the parochial system of 
the Church of England, under which there is but one parish 
church in each parish ; and if there existed any more places 
of worship, tliey were looked upon as Chapels of Ease to the 
mother church. 

The motion of Mr. Miall was negatived by a decisive 
majority of 295 in a full House ; when the ** Ayes" were 356, 
and the *'Noes" 61. But the hon. Member and his sup- 
porters refused to accept this decision. Rather than yield the 
point at issue, they threaten to break up the Liberal party, 
and to light the torch of religious discord in every consti- 
tuency throughout the kingdom. They appealed to the 
General Election, and the result of that election proves that 
the people of England are determined, as a Christian nation, 
to retain their national Church. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ABOLITION OF MONARCHY, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT BY THE PARTY OF 
REPUBLICAN LIBERALS. 

In the quotation from the Coiistitiitional History of England, 
by Sir T. Erskine May, it was stated that Liberal principles, 
pressed to extremes, tend to a republic ; and the truth of this 
remark is proved by the existence of Republican Liberals. 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P., an avowed Republican, 
fairly tested the feeling of the present House of Commons on 
the 19th March, 1872, when he moved for Returns showing the 
income and expenditure of the Civil List from the accession 
of Her Majesty to the present time ; and furthermore requir- 
ing details of charges for Royal presents, passages or convey- 
ance of distinguished personages, funerals of members of the 
Royal family, journeys of Her Majesty, &c. The seconder of 
the motion, Mr. Auberon Herbert, also declared himself a 
Republican. The premier, Mr. Gladstone, in opposing this 
motion, said : — 

" I could not but consider, and my colleagues could not but consider, that if 
ve were to accede to the motion, and grant the inquiry into the particulars of the 
Civil List, with or without reference to the speech made to-night, we should do 
much to propagate and sustain h belief in the country that the motion was granted 
l)y the House of Commons with direct reference to the apparent tendency of the 
speech at Newcastle," (by Sir Charles Dilke, in favour of a Republic) **and the 
enunciation of the constitutional changes which he does not disavow. Such an 
effect on the public mind we are not prepared to take any share in producing, and 
on that ground alone, we could not agree to the motion of my hon. Friend other- 
wise than with a negative I ask the House whether it is well — and 

1 ask it on more grounds than one — that we should reopen, under existing circum- 
stances, the life bargain with th« Sovereign?"* 

During this short debate remarks were uttered by another 

Liberal member, showing some sympathy with the purport of 

_ — ^ J 

" HanmnVs Debates^ vol. ccx. 298, 303. 
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the motion, and going so far as to say that " the day might 
come when the repubHcan form of government might be best 
for this country ; but he protested against the question being 
raised upon a miserable haggle over a few pounds." Two 
divisions occurred upon the motion ; the first for the adjourn- 
ment of the House, moved by Mr. Dillwyn. when tlie votes^ 

were — 

Ayes . . 23 

Noes . . 26! 



Majority . 238 

The second division on the main question elicited 

Ayes . . 2 
Noes . . 276 



Majority . 274 
[The tellers are not, of course, included in these numbers.] 

From the votes on the motion for adjournment no reliable 
conclusion can be drawn as to the opinions of members upon 
the point at issue. But it is a significant fact that the 
leading Nonconformist Liberal members, including Mr. Miall, 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Illingworth, and Mr. Richard, voted for the 
adjournment of the House, but yet were absent from the 
subsequent division on the main question. Thus they 
refused to record their votes against ,Republicanism ; and 
may not, unreasonably, be presumed to sympathise with the 
movement. 

If we arrive at the conclusion that the leading and most- 
zealous Nonconformist Liberals are Republicans at heart, they 
have, upon every principle of civil and religious liberty, a 
perfect right to advocate their opinions. They are worthy 
descendants of the old Puritan republicans. 

In the choice quotations made by the Premier from the 
Lectures ofi the Reunion of the ChurcheSy by Dr. Dollinger, he 
did not giv6 from the chapter on the English Reformation the 
passage on Calvinism which I will reproduce, as throwing 
light upon the present position of the Protestant Dissenters : — 
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" Calvinism, chiefly represented by the exiles who had returned 
from Switzerland after Mary's death, and forced their way 
into Church offices under Elizabeth, developed more and more 
into Puritanism from the end of the sixteenth century ; and 
the Puritans began to agitate for a new reformation of the 
Church, on the principle of receding to the furthest possible 
distance from Catholic rites and forms." ^ John Knox was an 
illustration of this spirit when he carried his antagonism' so 
far as to pull down the loveliest specimens of Catholic archi- 
tecture, simply because they were Catholic ; and replaced 
tbem by homely, puritanical places of worship. Dr. Dollinger, 
speaking of the Commonwealth, goes on to say : " The Epis- 
copal Church, closely bound up with the Monarchy, shared its 
fall, and Puritanism triumphed with its Calvanistic doctrine, 
its rejection of episcopacy, sacrifice, and priesthood, and its 
dislike of religious symbolism and liturgical worship. But it 
was soon weakened by internal dissensions, three great Puritan 
sects — the Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists — mutu- 
ally assailing one another, and with the fall of the Common- 
wealth after twelve years its dominion also came to an end. 
At the Restoration, the Episcopal Church was re-established as 
well as the Monarchy, and with the full approval of the nation, 
which was heartily sick of sectarian domination." ^^ It is a 
strange corollary to this remark of Dr. Dollinger upon the 
three great Puritan sects, which mutually assailed each other 
at the time of the Commonwealth, that the same three sects, 
viz., the Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, now con- 
stitute the three denominations of allied " Protestant Dis- 
senters," who are banded together against the Church of 
England. Were they, unhappily, to succeed in their object of 
pulling down the National Church, and the Monarchy with it, 
their alliance would come to an end, and again they would be 
antagonistic to each other. Under the military Dictatorship 
of Cromwell, the religious body of the Independents, of whom 



® Lectures on the Retuiion of the Churches, by John J. I. Von Dollinger, 
D.D., D.C.L. Rivingtons, 1872, p. 119. 

^° Ibid, p. 122. 
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he was a member, were dominant over the Presbyterians, 
although the latter were more numerous and influential. So it 
must always be under a republican form of government : the 
religion of the Protector, or President, being in the ascendant 
for the time. 

There is another feature of modern republics — always ex- 
cepting that of Switzerland — which deserves a careful study. 
I mean the fact that he who has command of the army 
has usually the chief power. The instance of Cromwell has 
been already mentioned ; but in more modern times, if we 
trace the history of the United States, we find that General 
Washington was the first President, and since his death in 
1799, Generals Jackson, Harrison, Zachary Taylor, Franklin 
Pierce, have at intervals filled the chair of the chief magistrate, 
prior to General Grant, who is now President of the Republic. 
In France, the seeds of the first Revolution were brought over 
from the United States, and germinated so rapidly that King 
Louis XVI. was dethroned in 1789, and guillotined in 1793. 
The reign of disorder and misrule, which culminated under 
Robespierre, was soon terminated by Napoleon Buonaparte, 
who was appointed First Consul in 1799, and wielded the 
destinies of Europe until his abdication in 18 15. The second 
Republic, inaugurated by General Cavaignac in 1848, paved 
the way for the accession of Louis Napoleon to the supreme 
power, first as President, and afterwards, in 1853, as Emperor. 
It would be a sad story to tell of the manner in which the 
Franco-Prussian war was provoked, and of the surrender of 
Sedan, which has terminated for a time the Napoleon Dynasty. 
Suffice it to refer to the displacement of M. Thiers, and the 
recent accession of Marshal MacMahon to the Presidency. 
I refrain from touching upon the Revolution in Spain because 
it has not yet come to its termination.^^ 



1^ Since this paragraph was written, a military ** coup d'etat" has taken place 
at Madrid. General Pavia, acting evidently under the orders of Marshal Serrano, 
has entered the assembly of the Cortes with a military force, and dispersed the 
members; furnishing a striking parallel to the conduct of Cromwell, when he 
roughly dissolved the Long Parliament, and displaced the emblem of Constitu- 
tional Government by his orders, "Take away that Bauble," the Speaker's 
Mace. 
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This rapid glance at the military Presidents of the United 
States and of France, serves to illustrate the admitted neces- 
sity of *' Order'* as Heaven's ^rj^ /aw. For the maintenance 
of order, all questions of personal liberty are set aside as 
secondary in importance. 

This question of Order as a great National law, which 
governs the whole ^Universe, even to the most distant star 
scintillating in the Milky Way, has been ably touched upon 
by the Duke of Argyll, in a work entitled T/ie Reign of Law, 
first published in 1866, with a fifth edition in 1870 — so great 
has been the demand for the book. I will not dilate upon 
the various chapters of this interesting work, although I feel 
tempted to step out of the direct road, and to wander in the 
pleasant by-path marked out in Chapter V., on " Creation by 
Law." 

At the commencement of* Chapter II., the noble author 
defines his meaning. " The Reign of Law — is this, then, the 
reign under which we live '^, Yes, in a sense it is. There is 
no denying it. The whole world around us, and the whole 
world within us, are ruled by Law. Our very spirits are sub- 
ject to it — those spirits which yet seem so spiritual, so subtle, 
so free. How often in the darkness do they feel the restraining 
walls — bounds within which they cannot move — conditions 
out of which they cannot think ! The perception of this is 
growing in the consciousness of men."^^ Further on, in the 
same chapter, speaking of materialism, the* noble author says: 
> — ** This may be, and always has been, the tendency of indi- 
vidual minds. There are. men who would stare into the very 
Burning Bush without a thought that the ground on which 
they stand must be holy ground. // is not now of wood or 
stone that men make t/ieir idols, bnt of their own abstract con- 
ceptions. Before these, borrowing for them the attributes of' 
personality, they bow down and worship. Nothing is more 
common than to find men who may be trusted thoroughly on 



^" The Reign of Law y by the Duke of Argyll, 5th Edition. Strahan & Co., 
London, 1870. Page 55. 
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the facts of their own science, who cannot be trusted for a 
moment on the place which facts assume in the general 
systeni of truth." ^^ These idols, not of wood and stone, which 
men now-a-days erect, are their own crotchets, their own 
hobbies,' to which I may have occasion to make further 
allusion. I will now refer to the concluding Chapter 
VII., " Law in Politics," and make the. following extracts : — 
"And here we come to a great subject— the function of 
Human Law as distinguished from Natural Law. Just as the 
will of the individual can operate upon itself by the use of 
means, some of which are known instinctively, whilst others 
are found out by reason ; so can the collective will of society 
operate upon the conduct of its members in two ways — first, 
directly by authority; and, secondly, indirectly by altering the 
conditions out of which the most powerful motives spring." ^* 
. . . "There are no short cuts in Nature. Her results 
are always attained by Method. Her purposes are always 
worked out by Law. So niust ours be. For our bodies and 
our spirits are both parts of the great order of Nature ; and 
our wills can attain no end, and can accomplish no design, 
except through knowledge and through use of the appropriate 
and appointed means. Nor can those means be ascertained 
except by careful observation, and as careful reasoning. It is 
a hard thing to know all the forces which operate even on our 
own individual minds ; and it is a much harder problem to 
understand the forces which arise out of the complicated con- 
ditions of human society." ^"^ 

My object in making these quotations from The Reign of 
Law is to show how human laws are subordinate to natural laws 
or God's laws, which control all things animate and inanimate. 
In speaking of Republics, I have alluded to the historical 
fact that, for the preservation of order as Heaven's first law, 
Military Presidents are frequently elected because they can 
wield the military or material force of the kingdom, although 
at the sacrifice of much personal liberty. Let me now state 

^•' Ibid, page 1 12. ^* Ibid, page 325. ^•'' Ibid, page 331. 
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why, in accordance with the same natural laws, a greater 
degree of personal liberty can be enjoyed under an hereditary 
limited Monarchy, than under a Republic. First, there is 
greater stability to the form of Government. Any faults of 
mis-government are visited upon the responsible Ministry, and 
not upon the Constitutional Sovereign. Secondly, the family 
of the Sovereign awakes a loyal sympathy through every 
household in the country. The sacred ties of home, strength- 
ened by the purest affections of parents for children, and 
children for parents, find a sympathetic chord in the house of 
every subject, and generations of rulers succeed each other 
contemporaneously with generations of ruled. Lastly, the 
feeling of loyalty to the Throne — one of the loftiest and best 
of the emotions which animate the human breast — can only 
be roused by an hereditary monarch, the descendant of a line 
of kings. The personal respect which deservedly accrues to an 
able President or Prime Minister does not touch the heart so 
nearly. It is, then, the security and permanence of the Throne, 
under a Constitutional Government like that of Great Britain, 
and the loyalty of the people, which permit an amount of 
individual liberty that cannot safely be granted under any 
other form of Government. 

Before leaving this branch of my subject, I will shortly 
mention the present organization of Republican Clubs, and 
the action of itinerant lecturers. Recently, at a large town 
in the North of England, a Mr. Charles Watts, of London^ 
gave two lectures — the first on " English Monarchy ; its 
Nature, Cost, and Value ;" and the second on *' Republicanism, 
the Future of England." It is worthy of remark that the first 
of these lectures took precisely the line which Sir Charles 
Dilke followed in his speech in the House of Commons. 
Moreover, the lecturer took up the cry of the French Repub- 
licans — " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.'* Possibly Mr. MialU 
when he dwelt so much upon '* religious equality," may have 
had before his mind's-eye the same cry. The lecturer was 
not blood-thirsty in his language, for he said, '* They could 
never win reforms by shedding human blood ; they wanted 
to win this reform slowly but surel>', and their weap07is should 
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be the voting at the polling-booth ^ and their battlefield the House 
of Commofts and the press of E7iglandy ^^ 

Advice from experience is always worthy of attention. 
What say the American RepubHcans to the complaint against 
the expense of a Monarchy ? The Richmond Whig marie the 
following comments upon the motion in the House of Com- 
mons : — " The English demagogues have taken the stump 
against Monarchy. A Sir Charles Dilke takes the lead. The 
staple of his argument is ' the expenses of Royalty.' . . . 
For the quiet and honest government which Queen Victoria 
has bestowed upon the English people for thirty odd years 
they might well afford to pay ten times the amount. It has 
not only been honest and quiet and prosperous, it has been the 
freest Government on earth, . . . We of the United States 
boast of being the * model Republic* How do we compare 
with England .? . . . We allow our chief a salary of 
25,000 dols. . . . This is the allowance of the law — and 
we flatter ourselves that we have the cheapest Government on 
earth. But, in reality, our President is the most costly ruler 



^^ As bearing on this subject, I reproduce here a letter which I sent to the 
Secretary of the HaUfax RepubHcan CUib, by whom I had been asked to vote for 
Mr. P. A. Taylor's motion against the Duke of Edinburgh's Annuity : — 

Bank Field, Halifax, Augitst i, 1873. 

Sir, — I am favoured with your letter of the 30th ult., conveying a resolution 
'** passed by a meeting of friends of the Republican Club, as follows : — * That this 
meeting hears with indignation and regret of the notice that the Government have 
given, asking Parliament to grant an additional sum to the Duke of Edinburgh on 
his approaching marriage, and requests you to use your utmost endeavours to 
defeat the Government in their most unwarrantable proposal.' " The Republican 
Club will, I presume, grant to loyal subjects of Her Majesty, the same liberty of 
expressing and supporting their opinions which they claim for themselves. As a 
Constitutional Englishman, I cherish the conviction that, under our hereditary 
Monarchy, with a responsible Ministry, there is more individual liberty than under 
any Republic, especially under the Republics of France and Spain, where military 
despotism must prevail in order to put down anarchy. I entirely approve of the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the daughter of the Emperor of Russia, 
.and am of opinion that this family connection between two of the greatest powers 
in Europe will indirectly afford an additional guarantee for the preservation of 
peace. My only regret, therefore, in leaving London on Thursday morning was 
that thereby I was prevented from recording my vote in favour of the fair and 
reasonable provision made for 4he Royal Duke on his marriage. — I am, yours 
faithfully, 

EDWARD AKROYD. 

Mr. J. W. Crowther, Secretary, 
Halifax Republican Club. 
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in the world. He not only takes presents himself — which, in 
his position, is a sort of bribe or black mail — ^but he tolerates, 
if he does not encourage, thieving in every department of the 
public service. The sums stolen every week by Federal office- 
holders would, at a moderate calculation, greatly exceed the 
total annual expenses of the Royal Family of England . . . 
Our English cousins had better pause. Either on the score 
of cheap and honest or good government, they may not 
improve their condition by substituting Republicanism for 
Monarchy." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

UNSECTARIAN OR SECULAR EDUCATION — UPON THE BASIS OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE — SUPPORTED BY LOCAL RATES 
AND IMPERIAL TAXATION ; COUPLED WITH tHE REFUSAL OF 
SUCH AID TO NATIONAL CHURCH SCHOOLS OR DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

This view of the question is advocated by the Leaguers 
and a large section of Nonconformist Liberals. 

Before the present aspect of the Education question can 
be fully understood, more especially as it affects the attitude 
of the Nonconformist Liberals, it is needful to refer to their 
action so far back as the year 1847. At that time the same 
question of Education came to the front, afid determined the 
fate of the election. Then did the Nonconformist Liberals 
detach themselves from « the old Whigs, and strive to return 
representatives of their own extreme views. Then, as now, 
did they break up the Liberal party in pursuance of a sec- 
tarian policy, but on totally opposite principles to those now 
advanced. Whereas, in 1847, the opposition was directed 
against all State aid to Education, and the cry was for a 
purely voluntary system, to be supported by the various 
denominations, the present opposition is ostensibly directed 
against all Denominational Day Schools, and against any 
support thereto from the State or from local rates. 

After the split of 1847 ^ hollow peace was patched up 
between the disunited sections of the Liberal party ; but, by 
a strange coincidence, the same parties were again severed on 
the very same question of Education at the election for the 
Northern Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire early in 
1872, to supply the vacancy caused by the lamented death of 
Sir Francis Crossley. Again there was union between the 
Conservatives and the Moderate Liberals or Whigs, which 
resulted in the return of Mr. F. S. Powell, the Conservative 
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candidate. The Liberal candidate had announced in his 
address his determination to support the repeal of Clause 25 
of the Education Act, on which he was at issue with the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., Vice-President of the Com- 
mittee of Council, and the Government. On this point hinged 
the election. 

The present attitude of Nonconformist Liberals in opposing 
voluntary Denominational Day Schools, and in supporting 
Board Schools only, is inconsistent with their former opposi- 
tion to all State aid whatsoever to Education. Neither is it 
in harmony with their cardinal principle of " religious liberty I' 
for which the term " religious equality " is now substituted. 
But, then, religious liberty is a privilege to be limited to 
Sunday Schools, and not to be extended to week-day schools ! 
So far as religion affects juveniles, it is to be put on with their 
Sunday clothes, and \ to be set aside on Monday morning for 
the rest of the week. There is a " residuum '* of day scholars, 
now amounting from 10 to 20 per cent, upon the total number — 
a proportion likely to increase — ^who never attend any Sunday 
School whatever. So far as they are concerned, they must be 
brought up as heathens and not as christians, if Christianity 
be eliminated from our day schools. What is yet more strange 
and inconsistent in the programme of the Dissenters upon 
Education is, that Nonconformists in religion, whilst they are 
conformists themselves to the " British and Foreign " school 
gystem — ^which is that of the School Boards — ^they should insist 
upon a rigid uniformity and conformity for all other denomi- 
nations. Had the Education Act of 1870 been based upon 
the extension of the denominational system, all the Noncon- 
formist bodies, without exception, would have preferred for 
the children of their own flocks the same regulations as regards 
religious teaching, which, under the celebrated '* Cowpef- 
Temple clause," are now imposed upon children attending 
Board Schools. So that this Act of 1870, which was accepted 
by the National Church as a compromise, adopts as the basis 
of National Education the very system which is preferred by 
the Nonconformists. Yet not content with this manifest con- 
cession, the Dissenting Liberals boldly insist upon the repeal 
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of the 25 th Clause; to which not a word of objection was 
raised at the time of the passing of the Act Mr. Bright, in 
his recent powerful speech at Birmingham, upheld the League 
in thLs demand. The clause against which this clamour is 
raised runs thus : — 

** The School Board may, if they think fit, from time to time, for a renewable 
period not exceeding six months, pay the whole or any part of the school feesi 
payable at any pulilic elementary school by any child re:>ident in their district 
whose parent is, in their opinion, unable from poverty to pay the same ; but no 
such payment shall be made or refused on condition of the child attending any 
public elementary school other than such as may be selected by the parent ; and 
such payment .shall not be deemed to be parochial relief given to such parent." 

A similar power to pay fees at voluntary denominational 
schools was granted some years ago to Boards of Guardians, 
under the Act of Parliament, called Denison's Act, from its 
originator, the late Speaker of the House of Commons. This 
power which had been partially and successfully exercised 
under the old law without a word of complaint, has been 
rc-cnactcd in a compulsory form, and embodied in the Educa- 
tion Act of 1873. By clause 3 of this Act it i3 provided that 
** it shall be a condition for the continuance of relief" to the 
parent of any child betvyeen five and thirteen years of age, 
that elementary education be given to such child — t/ie patent 
to have the power of selecting the school. Apart from' sectarian 
prejudice, there is no reason why the same power to pay fees 
at existing voluntary schools should not be granted to School 
Boards. At Manchester, Stockport, and other populous towns, 
the provisions of Clause 25 have been acted upon, whereby 
the ratepayers have been hitherto saved a heavy expenditure 
in the erection of Board Schools. Sooner or later this new 
and increasing burden of the Education rate affecting the 
pocket will be brought home to the overtaxed local ratepayer, 
and will overpower even the strong party feeling against the 
voluntary yet less costly Church of England Schools, styled 
National. 

In the Fourth Annual Report of the National Education 
Union for the present year, under the heading, "Elementary 
Education Act, 1873," occurs the following passage which 
applies especially to the point now under consideration. After 
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•stating that the independent working man, who can afford to . 
pay for his boy's schooling, may select the school, it proceeds 
thus : — 

"It is only the poor parent who is to be robbed of his natural right, and who 
would be compelled by the repeal of Clause 25 to send his child to the Board 
School, whether he desired to do so or not. In this way poverty is to become a 
trime under School Board management, and is to be visited with the forfeiture of 
parental right. And yet, with strange inconsistency, the pauper parent in the 
receipt of out-door relief is (for a time) to be allowed to select his school. Probably 
this may be caused by a consideration of the frightful expense which would be 
entailed upon the ratepayers, if Board Schools were numerously erected throughout 
the Poor Law Union." 

The payment of fees at denominational schools has been 
branded as concurrent endowment. Upon this question I 
cannot do better than again quote from the same Report of 
the Education Union. Under the head of " Subsidising Non- 
conformists, or ' Concurrent Endowment,' " are the following 
remarks : — 

"Under * Concurrent Endowment' in last year's Report,- attention was called to 
' the hiring by School Boards of rooms in connection with chs^pels,' which was truly 
pronounced *an endowment of those chapels' available for purposes of propa- 
gandism. We regret to notice that many School Boards still continue to pay large 
rents to the deacons of Dissenting chapels whose buildings are used as school-rooms. 
In November last, a member of the Leeds School Board, addressing his constituents, 
mentioned several denominational schools which had been transferred to the 
School Board, but the several denominations * stipulated for the use of these 
schools on Sundays and two evenings each week for prayer meetings, and obtained 
rentals for them out of the rates, varying from los. to ;^38 los.; the gross rental 
for all being ;f 259— a very nice endowment ! . . . Let the ratepayers of Leeds 
take care that they are not made a milch cow of for the next three years, from 
whence sustenance may be drawn for all the little Bethels, and all the little Salems, 
and all the little Zions in the Borough of Leeds ! ' So in like manner, and subject 
to like conditions, a yearly rental of £^^ is paid by the School Board of Halifax 
for the use of a Sunday School attached to a Congregational Chapel. The Board 
has, moreover, expended ;f 500 (raised by loan) upon alterations and improvements 
of the building. The London Scht)ol Board is paying at the present time more 
than ;f3,5oo a year as rent for the use of temporary schoolrooms and chapels. It 
Avould be a curious and interesting return, if granted by the House of Comtnons, 
to obtain particulars of the yearly rentals paid by School Boards throughout 
England and Wales for the use of Sunday Denominational Schools, as Board Day 
Schools, and which rentals are, to all intents and purposes, a concurrent endow- 
ment of the religious bodies which are the owners of such schools. If the small con- 
iributions towards the expenses of secular instruction to Denominational Schools 
under clause 25 can be pleaded to be a burden on the consciences of Dissenters or 
Secularists, surely the rents paid to Dissenting Chapels for their use as schoolrooms 
may be pleaded as a similar burden to the consciences of Churchmen." 

C 
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It is well to bear in mind that at the time of passing the 
Education Act of 1870, many managers of National Schools 
refused to accept the conscience clause ; but their objections 
were not allowed to sway the course of legislation, and ulti- 
mately they were obliged to concede the point. So with 
clause 25, if Parliament remain firm, the opposition will 
exhaust itself. Otherwise, one concession will but create 
further demands from the objectors. The parents of children 
in attendance at denominational or Board Schools do not 
object to clause 25 of the Education Act. All the opposition 
springs from the National Education League, because the 
clause runs counter to the following sections of their original 
programme : — 

"No. 3. All schools aided by local rates shall be under 
the management of local authoritieSy and subject to 
Government inspection. 

" No. 4. All schools aided by local rates shall be unsecta- 
rian," — or, in other words, undenominational. 

Strictly applied, section 4 tells as strongly against the 
powers granted under Denison's Act, already mentioned, and 
renewed iathe Education Act of 1873, ^^ against section 25 
of the Education Act of 1870 ; and there can be little doubt 
that if the League succeed in getting rid of clause 25 of the 
original Act, they will proceed to agitate for the repeal of 
clause 3 of the recent Act. If the success of this movement 
depended solely upon a powerful and complete organisation, 
the promoters would be justified in their sanguine expecta- 
tions of success ; but previous allusion has been made to the 
existence of natural laws, and to The Reign of Law. King 
Canute, according to the well-known story, gave a practical 
reproof to his obsequious courtiers who sought to flatter him 
with the notion that he had power to stay the wind and the 
waves, and showed them that he could not control the rising 
tide. So in like manner, human legislation becomes powerless 
against natural laws. Parental rights rest upon these laws, 
and every parent naturally considers that, whether rich or 
poor, he may choose the school which his child shall attend 
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There is no attempt to question this right, so far as the rich 
parent is concerned. He may send his boy to Eton, Harrow^ 
Rugby, or any other school which he may select. Even the 
pauper parent who receives aid from Boards of Guardians has 
the same privilege. It is only the unfortunate father who- 
comes under the control of School Boards who is to forfeit 
this option. 

In England, as in Scotland and Ireland, the desire for 
religious and moral culture in the day, as well as in the Sunday,, 
school, is so deeply footed, that all attempts to provide 
secular schools have hitherto, with but few exceptions, utterly 
failed. The system adopted in '' British and Foreign,*' as in 
Board Schools, may be considered " unsectarian," although 
religious ; yet even here objection has been raised in some 
instances against the use of the Lord's prayer, as being a 
"religious formulary," under section 2 of clause 14 of the 
Education Act, although it is not easy to prove that the short 
prayer is " distinctive of any particular denomination." Moral 
training is of necessity founded upon religious truth, and it is 
hardly possible to convey this truth without a denominational 
bias from the lips of the teacher. As a rule, parents do not 
object to such a bias, if the teacher be an earnest-minded 
man, who does not seek to make proselytes to his own faith. 

The main object of education in our elementary schools 
\Sy or ought to be, not to bring up clever rogues, but to raise a 
body of orderly, loyal citizens, and to empty our jails and 
prisons, so that the cost of education be met in a great 
measure by the diminished necessity of expenditure on our 
criminal population. For this purpose it would be absurd ta 
have the Bible read in our schools without note or comment,, 
and to expect the child to seek out for himself rules of conduct. 
It is hardly possible to embody in simpler and shorter terms 
our duty to God and to man than those used in the Catechism 
of the Church of England. In no sense can the words be 
construed as denominational ; but forming, as they do, a part 
of the instruction for Confirmation according to the rites of 
the Church, they are prohibited from use in Board Schools, 
under clause 14 of the Education Act The terms run thus : — 
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In answer to the question, " What is thy duty towards God ? '* 
" My duty towards God is to believe in Him, to fear Him, and 
to love Him with all my heart, with all my mind, with all 
my soul, and with all my strength : to worship Him, to give 
Him thanks, to put my whole trust in Him, to call upon Him, 
to honour His holy Name and His Word, and to serve Him 
truly all the days of my life." 

Then, " What is thy duty towards thy neighbour ?" " My 
duty towards my neighbour is to love him as myself, and to 
do to all men as I would they should do unto me : To love, 
honour, and succour my father and mother : To honour and 
obey the Queen and all that are put in authority under her : 
To submit' myself to all my governours, teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters : To order myself lowly and reverently 
to all my betters : To hurt nobody by word nor deed : To be 
true and just in all my dealings : To bear no malice nor 
hatred in my heart : To keep my hands from picking and 
stealing, and my tongue from evil speaking, lying, and slan- 
dering : To keep my body in temperance, soberness, and 
chastity : Not to covet nor desire other men's goods ; but to 
learn and labour truly to get mine own living, and to do my 
duty in that state of life unto which it shall please God to 
call me." 

This teaching cannot be pronounced denominational any 
.more than the Ten Commandments which precede, or the 
Lord's Prayer which follows after, the quotation. Seeing that 
the instruction is for children, the duty of submission to 
teachers and spiritual pastors, inclusive of all ministers of 
religion, is appropriately enforced. Neither is the caution 
misplaced, " to learn and labour truly to get mine own living," 
in an age when there is danger of scholastic teaching render- 
ing scholars indisposed for manual labour, or unwilling to do 
their duty in their own state of life. The injunction to keep 
the body "in temperance and soberness" must have the 
support of all Temperance Societies, as an important bratich 
of juvenile education, resting on self-^restrainU 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR BILL, AND THE ACTION OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE AND THE TEETOTAL LIBERALS 
IN SUPPORT THEREOF, 

This Bill, which has been repeatedly introduced into the 
House of Commons by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. for 
Carlisle, is similar to what is called the " Local Option Law " 
of the United States, or notably the Maine Liquor Law. 
Valuable evidence has been adduced respecting the operation 
of these laws before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Habitual Drunkards, which sat during the 
Session of 1872, ably presided over by the late Mr. Dalrymple, 
M.P. for Bath. Unfortunately for the promotion of legislation 
for the cure of inebriates in this country, Mr. Dalrymple, 
whom I had the privilege to call my personal friend, has 
closed a useful career, and is no longer among the living. 
The printed evidence is valuable as throwing light upon the 
failure of the law to prevent the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors by those desirous of purchasing them-; and as this 
evidence bears directly upon the practicability of the Permis- 
sive Prohibitory Bill, I will shortly repeat the facts of the 
case. 

Mr. Dalrymple himself was so zealous and self-devoted in 
his efforts to study and master the whole question of habitual 
drunkenness, and to ascertain what is practically the most 
effectual mode of dealing with this vicious habit, that he 
boldly undertook a special 'voyage to the United States for 
the purpose of inquiring into the conduct and management of 
inebriate asylums, and their results. On his arrival in New 
York he placed himself in communication with the recently- 
formed "American Association for the Cure of Inebriates," 
of which the medical presidents and superintendents of most 
of the existing asylums are members. The Association viewed 
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the mission of Mr. Dalrymple of such importance that they 
sent over to this country, as delegates to give evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
subject, Joseph Parrish, M.D., and D. G. Dodge, M.D. ; the 
former the medical President of an Inebriate Asylum at 
Media, near Philadelphia ; the latter of the New York State 
Inebriate Asylum at Binghampton. Without reference to the 
complete and exhaustive report of the Select Committee, I 
will simply qupte the evidence of Dr. Parrish respecting the 
operation and effect of prohibitory legislation of the nature 
of the Permissive Bill of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. In reply 
to a question on this subject. Dr. Parrish said : — 

**We have a law that is very commonly discussed at this time in the several 
Stages, somewhat similar,- 1 suppose, to your Permissive Bill ; it is called the 
Local Option Law. I have a copy of it with me ; I have here the laws of a 
number of our States. Before coming here I wrote to the governors of the differ- 
ent States and territories, asking them for the laws r^ulating the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and telling them the reason why I desired them. I have the laws of 
Iowa, Texas, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. The laws of the State of 
Massachusetts are positively prohibitory. The Local Option Law of Pennsylvania 
provides that in each county and State on the day of the Mimicipal election in 
March, the voter shall have a right to vote, whether licenses shall be granted or 
not. One ticket is marked 'License* and the other *No License.' And in voting 
for city or county you drop in the paper with the ballot The papers are counted 
by the judges of election ; and if the people in the city or county vote determining 
that there shall be no licenses granted for the sale of intoxicating hquors, the 
courts have no power to grant them. If they vote the other way the courts do 
grant them." 

"Before the general law was passed, one of the wards in our State, the 22nd, 

applied to the Legislature for a law for that ward alone^ and of course as the people 

asked for it the Legislature granted it, as the people are supposed to be the rulers. 

A gentleman residing in the ward apphed to the court for a license, and on the 

i8th of last month, the day after I left home, the matter was to come before the 

court to be decided ; what the result has been I do not know. The decision of 

the Supreme Courts some years ago upon the same principle, declared such l^is- 

lation to be unconstitutional ; and I suppose that would be the result of this law, 

from the concurrent sentiment of the press upon the subject, and the general 

opinion we hear expressed. Supposing the law not to be unconstitutional, but to be 

legitimate in all respects, it is the opinion of some of us that it works injudiciously, 

for this reason, that in countries or cities where the temperance sentiment prevails, 

and where you have a sober and industrial people, you would simply get the voices 

of the people in favour of continuing their temperance and industry ; but in the 

localities where the temperance sentiment does not prevail, and wfure you want 

the effect of the law the most, you would not get it^ so that it would seem to be 

unwise legislation. We have also a law called the Ohio Law, passed some time 

since in the State of Ohio, and also in the State of Indiana, which is in the nature 
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©f a restrictive law. It provides that licenses shall be granted ; but a womaa 
having a drunken husband has a right to go to the keeper of a public-house, and 
give him notice not to sell her husband liquor. If he does sell him liquor he 
becomes responsible for what we may term here * consequential damages.' If the 
husband |;oes home and bums a neighbours house or bam, the man who sold him 
the liquors is obliged to pay for it." 

'* I do not know that prohibitory laws have been enforced anywhere. There is a 
law that was passed 21 years ago in Maine, called the Maine Liquor Law, and the 
same thing has been done to a large extent in Massachusetts. Our people are 
restless, as you know, and somewhat credulous, and we pass laws under the impres- 
sion that they will execute themselves^ but we are beginning to find out that they will 
not, that it requires a complaint, a suit, and a triaL A prohibitory law in order to 
be effective, must find persons who complain of its violation, and there are very 
few persons who like to put themselves in that position." 

" I wrote to a distinguished temperance man at Boston, asking the question, 
* What do you know about prohibitory laws and the punishment of drunkards?' 
The gentleman is Mr. Otis Clapp, He is Assessor of the United States Fourth' 
District of Massachusetts, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Associa- 
tion for the Cure of Inebriates ; he is a man of very well known reputation, both for 
integrity and ability in every way. I was anxious to know what his ideas were as 
a moderate and sensible man. Rewrites thus: — 'You wish to learn about pro- 
hibitory laws and the punishment of dmnkards, and their effect upon the habits of 
the people in Massachusetts and other places. It is na easy matter to do this, 
because the whole question is in a sort of muddle. The prohibitory laws were on 
the Statute books many years, but as it was left to city officials to enforce them, 
they were not enforced. Ardent spirits were freely sold in Boston up to within a 
few years. This gave dissatisfaction to the country, and they tried to give Boston 
a metropolitan or state police. This Governor Andrew vetoed, or threatened to do 
so ; and a friend at his suggestion, offered in the Legislature a bill for a State 
police. This the Temperance men caught at and helped to establish. They pro- 
secuted the hotel bars and rich liquor sellers. The consequence was, they formed 
a secret order (P.L.L.) all over the State, who entered into the election, and 
thus gained votes enough to repeal the law. After a year or two it was re-enacted, 
and then again altered. So we go ; within a day or two, after a long and earnest 
debate, they come within one or two votes of another change. I mention this to 
show that we have nothing to settle on this matter of prohibition but what is un- 
settled. The law now is against the selling of distilled spirits, but towns may vote to 
authorise the sale of ale or lager beer. Cider is freed. Some towns ^and cities vote 
to authorise the sale of these liquors, others against. The consequence is that 
regular drinkers can purchase what they want. In the rural districts, at a distance 
from the cities or large towns, it is generally difficult for drinkers to procure intoxi- 
cating liquors ; but in the cities we have hundreds of poor men and wom^n, who 
keep no bars, but who retail spirits by the glass to customers whom they know, 
and never have on hand at one time more than ope quart or gallon of spirits. They 
purchase as they need. Indeed it is peddled from waggons like milk. In short, 
prohibition may have its advantages, but it is not here more than a partial success. 
I wish I could present you a more pleasing picture, but I cannot The rum 
interest can raise untold thousands in men or money to form regiments of drinkers 
and inebriates to battle in aid of their own- destruction. The measures resorted to 
for evading the law are very curious, and it has always been a question with me 
whether the demorcUiscUion of society in creating a sense of disrespect of the law, and 
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all sorts of manoeuvres to escape it, is not as great an evil as the drinking of the 
Ifquor.'" 

In answer to a question how far the prohibitor>' laws, where most stringently 
administered, would interfere with private drinking. Dr. Parrish further remarks, 
**Even in the States, where prohibitory laws are enacted, and are nominally 
enforced, nobody can interfere with the trade in imported liquors^ if they are sold 
in the original package. A judge who goes to a wine merchant and gets a basket, 
or package of wine, and drinks at his own table, and then sits upon the bench to- 
try a man for selling intoxicating liquors, of course feels a degree of inconsistency 
in attempting to deal with a man under such circumstances." 

Speaking of the different modes of evading the prohibitory law. Dr. Parrish adds, 
** The law in Massachusetts is that no liquor shall be sold over a bar. You on that 
side of the bar cannot sell it to me on this side, but you can go into another room 
and put it upon a table, and / may sit down and drink it, and no law can touch me. 
Or you can go into a town and raster your name on the hotel books as John 
Smith. You want to get a drink ; you cannot see any bar. The proprietor comes 
and sees what you want, and says, * While you are here in the town you can become 
a member of the commercial club by paying a dollar, and that will entitle you to- 
a certain number of tickets, and each ticket will entitle you to a drink, which you 
can get in a private room.' " 

" The evidence of Dr. Dodge is to the same effect ; that the law where prohibi- 
tory, is constantly evaded. He is of opinion, however, that the prohibition does 
diminish the consumption of spirits in certain localities to the extent of one half y 
but he offers this remark * simply as a matter of opinion.' " 

I may here add what appears in the Draft Report which I 
prepared for the consideration of the Select Committee, under 
paragraph i8 : — 

"There seems to be a growing opinion in the United States against the 
infliction of fine and imprisonment upon confirmed drunkards. Such a punishment 
is considered cniel^ and worse than useless. The question has been raised whether, 
apart from other considerations, it is wise to commit drunkards to gaols and 
prisons, where young inebriates consorting with other prisoners may be trained in 
the high school of crime. It appears that the usual fine for drunkenness is five 
dollars, of which the committing magistrate retains a portion as his fee, and thu» 
it becomes the pecuniary interest of the magistrate that a fine be inflicted. A 
movement has been set on foot in Philadelphia to establish, in the different police 
districts, an inebriate home, instead of the ordinary lock-up ; and it is proposed' 
that the fine should be paid to the home for its support, instead of to the police 
magistrate." 

In the United Kingdom there is, among all good citizens,- 
the same eager desire as in the United States to grapple with 
the wide-spread misery and wretchedness which result from 
drunkenness — especially from habitual drunkenness. So similar 
are the habits, manners, and customs of the two nations, that 
the experience of the one is ai)plicable to the other. Instead 
of attempting to abate the evil by impracticable schemes like 
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that of the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, I should like 
to see formed in this country an Association for the Cure of 
Inebriates, by means of Inebriate Asylums sanctioned by 
Parliament, on a plan similar to that successfully carried out 
in the United States. 

One cannot refuse to admire the courage and indomitable 
perseverance of the advocates of the Permissive Bill in their 
attempt to suppress, if not to eradicate, the vice of drunken- 
ness. The Alliance NewSy the organ of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, has now reached Vol. 5CX: ; and, undismayed by 
repeated failure, hoping against hope, it proceeds as vigorously 
as ever to advocate its Utopian measures. The Bill of Sir* 
Wilfrid Lawson by no means expresses the whole of their 
object. The " more advanced " section of the Alliance have 
enrolled themselves ** Members of the Independent Order of 
Good Templars in Great Britain and Ireland." To explain 
their political action, I furnish a copy of their manifesto, 
printed in the Alliance News, on the eve of the General 
Election, under date of November 29, 1873 : — 

" GOOD TEMPLAR POLITICAL ACTION. 
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[The following is a copy of a Manifesto of the United Executive Councils, just 
issued to the Members of the Independent Order of Good Templars in 
Great Britain and Ireland.] 
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Brothers and Sisters, — In view of the approaching dissolution of 
Parliament, and the election of representatives to a new House of Commons, it is 
incumbent that we consider fully and fairly our duty as citizens, and the extent to 
which our Good Templar obligations should influence our political action. From 
the authoritative teachings of our Order, as adopted frorii time to time by our 
Right Worthy Grand Lodge, we learn that you have become members of our 
Order on the understanding that obedience to our rules shall not conflict with your 
duties as citizens or Christians, and that there is nothing involved in your Good 
Templar obligations inconsistent with your duties arising from any of the relations 
of life. 

** While *the LO. of G.T. is not a political organisation, and from its social 
structure is incapable of being so used, it may, however, hold and teach positive 
political opinions regarding the temperance reform; and may also with perfect pro- 
priety suggest from time to time such legal, governmental, or political measures as 
may appear best calculated to promote the end so devoutly desired by all good 
citizens — the utter overthrow of the liquor traffic* 

** * Voluntary total abstinence and legal prohibition constitute the fundamental 
doctrines of temperance ; the first indicating the sphere of moral suasion, the second 
the field of political action .' 
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" With reference to the latter, our R.G.W.L. adopted in 1859 as part of the 
platform of the Order : — 

'* I. *JVb license in any form or under any circumstances for the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to be used as a beverage. 

*' 2. ' The absolute prohibition of the manufacture, importation, and sale of 
intoxicating liquors for such purpose. 

3. ' The election of good, honest men to administer the laws.' 
Prohibition is strictly a political question. *• In its influence upon social 
happiness and national prosperity it is unrivalled in importance, and consequentlj 
only differs from other political issues by being demanded by stronger moral con- 
•siderations than they.' 

** * It* is pertinent therefore to inquire why other questions so readily find their 
way into the platforms of political parties, whilst this most important one is sedu- 
lously ignored in such relations. The history of political institutions attest that 
government by the people is government by parties, and that the success of great 
principles is through the ascendancy of the parties which espouse them.' 

** The abolition of slavery, the repeal of the Com Laws, free trade, the 
extension of the elective franchise, the ballot, and other political changes, are 
* the result of having been made a distinct political issue. While without platform 
recognition, their advocates were politically powerless ; but from the day they were 
adopted on the platform of a distinct poUtical organisation, they gradually grew 
more and more powerful, until they obtained control of the national government.' 

** * It is well known that there are large bodies of voters interested in the 
liquor traffic organised in all parts of the land, for the avowed purpose of con- 
trolling the action of existing parties in the interests of their wicked traffic With 
these men, love of drink and love of gain are much stronger than party ties.* 

** Now, those who believe that * the legalised traffic in intoxicating beverages 
is the great curse of the age, producing irreparable injury to the best interests of 
the whole people, and at war with the social, financial, moral, and religious hopes 
of the world, with not a single redasming feature to justify its toleration by 
Government,' will feel guilty of a gross neglect of duty to themselves, to their 
fellows, and to God, if they fail at the approaching parliamentary elections to 
express their convictions through the ballot box, by voting only for those who will 
represent their sentiments upon a question which they regard as of vastly more 
importance than any of the other political questions of the day. Many, we doubt 
not, will be found expressing this feeling by voting for political opponents, when 
they find them more advanced upon questions of temperance reform than those of 
their own party ; others will be found using their influence in their own political 
party by seeking to secure only such candidates as are favourable to temperance 
legislation ; whilst many will be found refraining from voting altogether, where 
candidates are not distinctly pronounced in their opinions upon this question. 

** On all our members we urge the careful consideration of the quotations 
from the journals of our R.W.G. Lodge, embodied in this manifesto, and we 
earnestly hope they will bear in mind that while those who are electors can give 
effect to their principles by their votes ^ every one of our members can do something 
practical in the way of promoting our great object, by actively working for the 
return of those candidates who, at the least, are favourable to the Permissive Bill ; 
or, in other words, to the placing in the hands of the people the power to say 
whether they desire the continuance of the liquor traffic in their midst or not. At 
the same time, let existing political parties distinctly understand that any dalliance 
"with the interests of the liquor traffic on their part must result in the formation of 
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a distinct party, having as its fundamental principles the absolute prohibition of 
the manufacture, importation, and sale of alcoholic liquors as a beverage, and other 
important social and political questions affecting the weal of humanity. 

** On consideration of the condition of the country, we have come to the con- 
elusion that the time is come when temperance men of every class can no longer 
support those who are opposed to the granting of power to the pebple to protect 
themselves from the injuries inflicted by the liquor traffic. Feeling the respon- 
sibility that is laid upon us, we earnestly counsel : — 

" I. That members of our Order do their utmost to obtain as candidates in 
connection with their respective political parties only such as are favourable to the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic 

** 2. That our members shall under no circumstances vote for those who are 
hostile to the object for the accomplishment of which our Order exists. 

** 3. That in any contest where all the candidates are hostile to legislation 
prohibitory of the liquor traffic, our members shall refuse to aid them* and so 
prove true to the spirit and purpose of our order and organisation. 

** 4. That in any election contest our members take steps to secure unity of 
action among all temperance reformers. 

"Adopted by, and signed on behalf of, the United Executives of the Grand 
Lodges of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Joseph Malins, G.W.C.T. ) r- 1 j 

John W. Kirton, G.W.S. } England. 

George Gladstone, G.W.C.T. ) 

Wm. W. TURNBUL^ G.W.S. 1 Scotland. 

John Bowen, G.W.C.T. ) 

Owen Jones, G.W.S. ) ^^^*- 



** 15th October, 1873." 



John Pyper, G.W.C.T. i t 1 j 

Andrew Ledlie, G.W.S. ) Ir^*^^- 



As an authoritative .exposition of the views of the most 
zealous or fanatical portion of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
this manifesto deserves a careful examination. There is no 
disguise respecting the object aimed at Here is a portion of 
the platform adopted in 1859 : — 
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I. JVb license -in any form or uttder any circumstances for the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to be used as a beverage. 

** 2. The absolute prohibition of the manufacture^ importation, and sale of- 
intoxicating liquors for such purpose,** 



How any sane body of citizens could ever in sober earnest 
start such a monstrous proposition, is to me inexplicable. It 
is but another proof that " fanaticism " cannot, and will not, 
reason ! To attempt such a purpose by legislation, and thus 
madly to intefffere with the social habits of the great bulk of 
the people of this kingdom, would provoke the outbreak of a 
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violent civil war, which would soon end in the expulsion of 
these meddlesome and intemperate abstainers. I use the 
words '^intemperate abstainers" advisedly. In Johtsoiis 
Dictionary f "Temperance" is defined as " moderation, opposed 
to gluttony and drunkenness"; or, in other words, the 
moderate use of fermented liquors within the bounds of 
sobriety. The meaning of the word is further illustrated by 
the following apposite quotation from Milton : — 

** Observe 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught, 
In what thou-eat'st and drink'st ; seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight" 

Note, that true temperance forbids gluttony, or excessive 
eatings as much as drunkenness, or excessive drinking; 
although the United Kingdom Alliance, in their blind mono- 
mania, exclaim only against the latter vice. The manifesto 
contains many instances of the misuse of the term. Thus, it 
speaks of "permissive prohibition" as ''the TEMPERANCE 
reforml' and the Bill of Sir Wilfrid Lawson as " TEMPERANCE 
legislation!' And again, in contradictory terms, it states that 
" Voluntary TOTAL. ABSTINENCE and legal prohibition consti- 
tute the fundamental doctrines of TEMPERANCE ; the first 
indicating the sphere of moral suasion, the second the field 
of political action.** The same false meaning is attached to 
the word in subsequent passages of the document. 

It is curious to notice the manner in which the policy of 
"legal prohibition" is made by the "Good Templars" to 
cover " the field of political action." Thus, after describing 
" the legalised traffic in intoxicating beverages" as " the great 
curse of the age," the United Executive urges all true 
Templars to vote at the Election "only for those who will 
represent their sentiments upon a question which they regard 
as of vastly more importance than any of the other political 
questions of the day." Most faithfully did the Templars and 
the members of the United Kingdom Alliance follow this 
advice at the General Election, whereby they energetically 
helped to complete the disintegration of the t.iberal Party. 
The results are viewed simply from the stand -poipt of the 
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'* total abstainers." In their leader upon the subject in The 
Alliance News of Februai|^ 7th, the losses and gains of the 
Permissive Bill party are calculated. Amongst the former 
appears the name of Mr. Jacob Bright ; but there is great 
rejoicing over the return of Sir Wilfrid Lawson for Carlisle. 
Yet, if the facts of the Carlisle Election were generally made 
known, they would reveal a startling inconsistency on the 
part of the "total abstainers." No fewer than nine com- 
mittee rooms were opened by the promoters of the return of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his colleague, Mr. Ferguson, in 
licensed houses near the polling places, and drink flowed 
freely. The opponents of the honourable Baronet were 
dubbed by the thirsty as the "dry" party. How can Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and his supporters ever hope to pass their 
measure and obtain its acceptance by the people, when they 
themselves, in the face of opponents who forego the use of 
committee rooms in licensed houses, make free use of them 
to secure the election of the champion of the Permissive Bill. 
It is due to the United Kingdom Alliance to admit that 
they do not always refuse practical legislation which stops 
short of the Permissive Bill. Take for instance the Bill 
introduced by Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, in 1870 [33 and 34 
Vict. ch. 29], for the amendment of the abuses in the beer- 
house licensing system, and for the transfer of the power of 
granting licenses from the Excise to the Magistracy. This 
practical reform of admitted abuses received the approval of 
the trade generally, as well as that of the Alliance ; and in 
its beneficial operation has not provoked the determined 
opposition which has befallen the subsequent Act passed by 
the late Home Secretary, the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, M.P., 
jiow Lord Aberdare. At some future period, when wiser 
counsel shall prevail, let us hope that the Executive of the 
Alliance will again joiji the moderate friends of Temperance 
in the formation of an Association for the Cure of Inebriates, 
by means of Inebriate Asylums, sanctioned by Parliament. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OTHER SECTIONS OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

In a clever work recently published under the title of TJie 
Physiology of the Sects^ the author, after pourtraying the 
leading divisions, groups the remaining varieties of sects — 
"strangely heterogeneous" — under the general classification 
of "-£"/ CcBterir As in religion, so in politics, the human 
mind has a natural tendency to diverge from the beaten 
track, and to chalk out a separate and independent line. 
The following remarks of the writer will apply equally to 
politicians as to religionists : — "It is also a sad, but not the 
less curious illustration of human nature, that these extreme 
liberals — these secularists par excellence — are as intolerant 
and as bigoted in the advocacy of their opinions as the 
narrowest, most intolerant, and bigoted of the orthodox 
sects." 1^ 

Having already dwelt at considerable length upon the 
great divisions of the Liberal Party, I will only glance hastily 
at some of the minor sections. 

(a.) The Financial Reformer is "a Monthly Periodical 
established by the Council of the Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation, July, 1858, to advocate Economical Government, 
just and simple Taxation, and perfect Freedom of Trade." 
In the number for December last, under the head of ** Cam- 
paign 1873-4," there is a report of several meetings held in 
Lancashire and North Yorkshire during the months of 
October and November, which evince a fair party organisa- 
tion. At one of these meetings it was stated by the chair- 

• 

man that " the Financial Reform Association was really the 
successor of the Anti-Corn Law League." The speakers are 
almost unanimous in their desire to substitute direct for 

^' The Physiology of the Sects : London, Samuel Tinsley, 1874. Page 163. 
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indirect taxation ; and as an argument in its favour one of 
them remarks : " A system of direct taxation would be such 
a check upon extravagance, that standing armies and other 
expenses would not be tolerated'' Another speaker, after 
saying that financial reform was not a party question, pro- 
ceeds thus : "He would not give a snap of his finger for a 
man who said he was a good Liberal, and would yet support 
the amount of expenditure which now existed in the* 
country ! " What further proof is needed of the tendency 
of this Financial Reform agitation, along with other causes, 
to break up and divide the Liberal Party ? In the same 
December number is a short leader headed ",The Good Time 
Coming," in which, after the insertion of a courteous letter 
from Mr. Bright to the Secretary of the " National Reform 
Union," the writer anticipates " the concession of the Free 
Breakfast Table, and the removal of all imposts on the 
food of the people," in the coming Session. The unexpected 
Dissolution of Parliament, the Ministerial project of the 
abolition of the Income Tax, and the results of the General 
Election, have sadly marred this roseate picture ! 

(b.) The Anti'Game-Law Circular and Organ of the Anti- 
Game-Law League is another of the small streams which have 
helped forward the disruption of the Liberal Party. On 
Saturday, December 20th, it had reached No. 36 of Volume 
II., and therein is given a notice that *' On Monday night, 
December 8th, at a fully attended meeting of the Executive 
Committee, it was resolved unanimously that the publication 
of the Circular should cease with the current year." A 
parting address "To Our Readers" concludes thus: ''We 
have arrived at a period, in England, when our only hope of 
securing those thorough Radical reforms which we, for our 
part, believe to be absolutely necessary to the cause of human 
progress, is to help in consolidating a pronounced Radical 
party, in sending to Parliament pronounced Radical members, 
and in strengthening the position of pronounced Radical 
organs." The return of a New Parliament, with a Conserva- 
tive majority, must of necessity suspend this threatened 
** consolidation of a pronounced Radical party." 
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(c.) Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal. In many inland 
towns has sprung up a resolute Association bent upon the 
repeal of the Acts for the prevention of Contagious Diseases ; 
although in the Sea -ports and Garrison Towns, where these 
Acts have been in force, the general feeling is for their 
retention. The former localities may, with justice, resist the 
extension of these Acts, but cannot, without transgressing the 
principles of civil liberty, urge their repeal in towns which 
desire their protection. 

It is needless to particularise other ^'Et Cceteri]' which are 
indicative of the same general disintegration of the Liberal 
Party. 



I 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TRADES UNIONS.' 



Independently of Political Parties, Industrial Associations 
have of late years acquired a great accession of political 
power by means of household suffrage. This electoral power 
they seem determined to exercise for the protection of class 
interests, according to their own view of those interests. The 
oldest form of industrial association is that of the Guilds 
which was first instituted under our Saxon ancestors. Its 
leading idea was to bind together in terms of mutual fellow- 
ship and brotherhood all who were engaged in the same 
craft, masters and workmen, employers and employed. 
Interesting traces of these Guilds remain in our cities and 
towns, notably in the halls, called guild-halls, of some ancient 
corporate boroughs ; and in the City Companies of trade 
associations. One special advantage of the Guild was that it 
obviated the tendency to antagonism between capital and 
labour in those engaged in the same trade ; and fused their 
interests into one harmonious body. 

The modern Trades Union presents a striking contrast in 
this respect, inasmuch as it is simply a union of Labour 
against Capital, and hence necessitates a counter union of 
Capitalists in self-defence. These two representative associa- 
tions of Labour and Capital have now assumed formidable 
dimensions. Recently a Trades Union Congress was held at 
Sheffield, when delegates from every variety of labour in the 
country were present, representing a constituency of well nigh 
one million work-people. The organ of the Trades Unions 
is the Beehive newspaper. On the other hand, the National 
Federation of Associated Employers have re-organised them- 
selves into one large body, representative of every trade and 
manufacture in Great Britain and Ireland. Like the Trades 
Unions the Federation have felt the necessity of establishing 
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an organ, and have started a paper under the appropriate 
title of Capital and Labojir, with the motto, against which 
no just exception can be taken, ** The Freedom of Labour 
— ^the Sanctity of Contract and Law." 

On the part of the consumers, who are always more in 
number than the pnoducers, and who constitute the great 
community of the public, there needs equally a check against 
the unreasonable demands of the work-people for excessively 
high wages ; and the desire^ of the manufacturers for exor- 
bitant profits. The natural check against high prices asked 
by the British vendor is foreign competition, and when this- 
can be brought into play, the consumer can protect himself 
by purchasing the cheaper foreign commodity, instead of the 
dearer article produced at home. In some articles of primary 
necessity, notably that of coal, there is, unfortunately for the 
consumers, no effectual foreign competition. 

The manner in which the Miners* Association have exacted 
their own terms for wages, whilst the coal owners have 
realised enormous profits from the rapid advance in the price 
of coals, deserves a careful investigation, independently of 
the able inquiry and report made by a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, of which many members were them- 
selves coal owners. By limiting the " out-put," or aggregate 
yield of the mines at each pit, in order to raise and maintain 
a higher rate of wages, the miners, inadvertently, perhaps^ 
placed it in the power of the owner to charge his own price 
per ton ; and so, probably, for every five shillings per ton 
added to the price, the miner may get one ; and the owner 
the remaining four shillings. It becomes a serious national 
question, when we consider that the nation is paying a sum 
equal to the whole of our national taxation, or about 
^70,000,000 upon its consumption of coal, in consequence of 
the increased price. Thus the Trades Unions and coal owners 
together have adopted means to tax the rest of the commu- 
nity to an inordinate extent for their special benefit The 
pressure of this burden falls heaviest upon persons of small 
fixed incomes, and upon the old, sick, and infirm of the work- 
ing class. 
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Trades Unions give currency to the idea that their func- 
tion is to protect the workman from the greed of the 
employers, and that the advance of wages which they seek 
comes not out of the pockets of the consumer, but is only a 
deduction from the profits of the capitalist In the instance 
of coal, as already stated, the advance is clearly a tax upon 
the consumer. Not so where foreign competition is brought 
in as a check. There the advance in wages demanded by the 
British factory operative may disable the manufacturer from 
meeting his foreign competition, even in the home market^ 
under our system of Free Trade. Under such circumstances, 
the supply of the article produced may be taken out of the 
hands of the British manufacturer, and transferred to those 
of his foreign rival. Trades Unions alone cannot adjust the 
rate of wages to such a nice and delicate balance, that, whilst 
it shall yield to the workman the highest possible remune- 
ration for his labour, it shall • not drive away the trade 
and manufactures of the country upon which the workmen 
depend for subsistence. When the demands of the Trade 
Union rise to such a pitch, that were the manufacturer to 
yield, he could not sell his goods against his foreign com- 
petitor, he must of necessity refuse ; whereupon a strike often 
ensues. In the Carpet Trade, masters and workmen usually 
meet in a joint committee, where wages questions are fully 
discussed, both from the point of view of the manufacturer or 
merchant, who is well acquainted with the extent of foreign 
competition ; and from the labourer's view. Thereby knotty 
questions are often satisfactorily adjusted. 

For the preservation of the trade of the country, and in 
the interests of the consumers, it is desirable that there be 
formed a counterpoise to the arbitrary demands of Trades 
Unions. Such a counterpoise is afforded by the organization 
of the National Federation of Associated Employers of 
Labour. The proper functions of the Federation will be to 
preserve freedom of labour , which is a necessary corollary to 
Free Trade ; to prevent unfair pressure put upon workmen to 
join the union ; to protect non-unionists ; and to maintain 
individual liberty of action within the limits of the law. 
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In the coming Session, the points at issue will be, first, the 
Master and Servant Act, 1867, which the Federation deems to 
be needful to secure the due performance of contracts between 
masters and workmen. This Act does not give the power of 
imprisonment upon the simple breach of contract, but only 
lifter the process, to enforce the payment of the penalty ; — 
unless the offence be accompanied by intentional injury, and 
by aggravated circumstances of misconduct ; 2nd, the preser- 
vation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871, as neces- 
sary to protect non-unionists, women, and children, from any 
interference with their natural rights to obtain employment 
ivhere they may think proper ; and also to protect masters in 
their undoubted right to employ any workpeople who may 
wish to work for them ; 3rd, Tfie Conspiracy Law Amendment 
Bill "The Federation consider a combination amongst 
several workmen to do an act which, if done only by one 
workman, could be but of slight injury, deserves a more 
serions penalty just in proportion to tlie greater magnitude 
vf the consequences that would spring from the conspiracy 
of numbers. They were, therefore, prepared persistently to 
retain those laws on the Statute Book, by fair argument 
and discussion, which are the only weapons they ever hope 
to wield." 18 

The truth of these remarks was forcibly illustrated some 
months ago by the strike of the gas stokers in London, when 
the Metropolis was suddenly plunged into darkness after sun- 
set ; and, yet, so indifferent were the Trades Unionists to the 
inconvenience and discomfort — to say nothing of risk to life 
and limb — purposely inflicted upon their innocent fellow- 
countrymen, that, on the release of these gas stokers after a 
short imprisonment, they were received by an ovation, as if 
by their well-merited incarceration they had won the honours 
of martyrdom ! 

A still more forcible illustration on a larger scale was set 
forth in The Times of the 1 3th January last, in a letter from 



18 



Speech by William Morris, Esq., President of the Halifax Chamber of 
Commerce, at their Annual Meeting ; also an active member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Federation. 
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" Our American Correspondent," dated December 30th, and 
headed " Strikes in the United States." It appears from this 
letter that 

**One of the most extensive labour strikes that has ever occurred in the 
United States began on the 26th December, on a number of Western railways,'* 

After describing the vast net-work of leased lines west of 
Pittsburg, and connecting nearly every city of importance in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and portions 
of Missouri, the writer proceeds as follows : — 

"This net-work, which is of as much value as the main line between Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia, for convenience of management is worked by a collateral 
organization known as the Pennsylvania Company. Owing to the financial crisis 
this company on December i made a general reduction of lo per cent, in the pay of 
every employ^^ from President down to the lowest grade. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company itself followed by ordering a similar reduction upon the main line and 
the New Jersey leased lines, to take effect January i. On the railways west of 
Pittsburg all hands acquiesced in the propriety of the reduction^ excepting the 
engine-drivers and stokers. The engine-drivers have a Trade Union throughout 
the United States and Canada, known as the ' Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers.' The various divisions of this body affected by the reduction, sent 
deputations to the office of the Pennsylvania Company at Pittsburg to endeavour 
to have the order rescinded as far as they were concerned. They claimed that two 
years ago their wages were fixed by special agreement, the rate not to be lowered 
except by mutual consent, and they remonstrated against the reduction. The 
officers were inexorable ; pleaded the necessities of the times, and that the reduc- 
tion was not special, but affected everyone ; and said that these engineers were 
now getting more pay than on any other Western Railways, having been two years 
ago advanced. Some three weeks were consumed in the negotiations, and the 
engineers, who were getting from $125 to $175 a month (or after the rate of ;f 312 to 
£>^Z1 P^r annum), finally determined upon a strike to prevent the proposed 
deprivation of from $12 50c. to $17 50c. monthly. The preliminaries were 
managed with great secrecy and success, and the strike extended over every line, 
excepting a portion of the one between Pittsburg and Chicago. Noon on December 
26 was the hour fixed to begin, and so cleverly did the engineers manage ^ that the 
officials did not get wind of the plan until that morning. At noon every driver left 
his engine^ no matter where his train might be, and there was a total cessation on all 
the long lines ^ excepting one^ radiating out of Pittsburg to the Western Cities. Trains 
stood idle in stations ; others were abandoned miles distant from stations ; the regular 
trains^ announced to leave after twelve o'clock, could not be moved, and for a short 
time there was dismay among the officials, and loud complaints from disappoifited 
travellers. The engineers triumphed on the 26th and I'jth, and saw the motive power 
of the greatest railway in the world almost paralysed. The emergency was not so 
serious, however, that something could not be done to remedy it. The railway 
officials abandoned the movement of goods trains and the running of trains at 
night, and turned all their attention to running such passengers trains in the day- 
time as would answer to carry the mails, express matter, and urgent travellers." 
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Every obstruction to these remedial measures was offered 
by the Trades Unionists, by tampering with the points and 
switches, by hurling stones at the drivers, and, in one instance, 
by the use of fire-arms. Several accidents, more or less 
serious, were the result. 
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On Monday, December 29, the strikers on some of the lines b^;an to show 
signs of wavering. On the western half of the Pittsburg, Fort Wa3me, and 
Chicago Railroad, the running of trains was conducted regularly, all trouble having 
ceased, and the men accepting the reduced pay. The eastern half, however, was 
almost paralyzed, although negotiations for a compromise began.'' 

But the Unionists had recourse to ^all sorts of annoy- 
ances — 

''The water tanks were 'soaped' to prevent the engines making steam; 
switches were tampered with ; trucks obstructed ; engines disabled ; and every- 
thing clandestinely done to interfere with the little transportation that could be 
conducted.** 

Nevertheless — 

** The proposed reduction of 10 per cent, in the pay of all the employ is on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad after New Year's Day was formally announced yesterday." 

And so the strike may be considered at an end, and that 
the Trades Unionists failed in their unjust dictation ! 

As a further illustration of the condition of the labour 
market in the United States, and of the attitude of the working 
classes, there appears in the same number of The Times a letter 
^'from another Correspondent," dated "Chicago, December 
27th.** It commences in this wise: — "Are we threatened 
with an eruption of Communism ? " And after some further 
explanatory remarks, the correspondent goes on to state the 
fact that — 

"There must have been 10,000 working men around the City Hall while 
their committee was presenting their address to the Mayor and Council, which was 
to the effect that, finding themselves without the necessaries of life, they demanded 
— I, work for all those unemployed who are willing and able to work, at the rate of 
eight hours a day, with sufficient wages ; 2, advances, either in money or provi- 
sions, to those to whom no immediate employment can be given, and who are 
without the necessary means of living ; 3, the distribution of the advances shall be 
Superintended by a committee of the working men ; 4, in case the funds in the 
city are insufficient, the city credit shall be resorted to for the purpose of obtaining 
a loan." 

A subsequent passage of the letter runs as follows : — 

** While, on the one hand, there is no doubt of the reality and magnitude 
of the destitution, it is equally manifest, on the other hand, that mischievous 
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^leniagogues are using the movement for their own purposes. One of the leaders 
of the working men in this city, upon being * interviewed,' admitted that he was 
working in conjunction with the International Society, whose principal base of 
operations is New York. ... * The Communists are the most decided, most 
progressive portion of the labouring party of all lands.' . . . They would 
iibolish nationality. * The working man has no country ; you cannot take from 
him what he has not.' • . . The proletariat will use its political power to 
jgradually deprive the bottrgeoise of all capital ; to put all instruments of production 
in the hands of the State — that is, to centralize them in the hands of the proletariat, 
organised as the ruling class.'' The manner of bringing all this to pass 'will be 
different in different lands,' but * for the most advanced ones the following may 
1^ recommended:— I. The seizure of the ownership of 'land, and the use of the 
ground -rents for State expenses. 2. Abolition of the right of inheritance. 3. Con- 
fiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels. 4. Centralization of credit in 
the hands of the State by a National Bank with a State capital and exclusive 
imonopoly. 5. Centralization of transportation in the hands of the State. 6. 
Increase of the national workshops, and improvement" of lands. 7. Equal com- 
pulsion of labour for all, and the formation of industrial armies, especially for 
agriculture. 8. Public and free education of all children. 9. Abolition of factory 
work by children in its present form.' " 

In England, the labouring class are not, happily, so far 
advanced in their ideas of adjustment of the balance between 
labour and capital as are the American Communists. And 
yet the Liberation Society, in their eager desire to pull down 
the Church of England, approach very closely to the first 
article of the above programme, with a slight verbal alteration : 
•*' The seizure of the ownership of [Church] land, and the use 
of the ground-rents [or Tithes] for State Expenses." The 
Birmingham League, too, have well nigh appropriated the 
eisfhth article : ** Public and Free Education of all children." 

Although Working Men's Associations in this country are 
not generally Communistic in their notions, yet they assumed 
a very decided and dictatorial attitude on the eve of the 
recent General Election, as the copy of the following circular 
\\\ ill testify : — 

[Copy.] 

Working Men's Association, 

January 21 y 1874. 
I'o , M.P. 

Sir, — I am desired by the Committee of the above Association to most 
^•espectfully call your attention to the accompanying resolutions adopted by a public 

meeting held in the Mechanics' Hall, , on Friday evening, the i6th inst. 

Such meeting having been called for the purpose, and having heard an exposition 
-of the laws named in the first resolution, the Committee do hereby present their 
humble prayer on behalf of that meeting, and the working classes generally, that 
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you will give your earnest support to such measure or measures that may have for 

their object the repeal or amendment of the laws named. — I am. Sir, your most 

obedient and humble servant, 

^ Secretary, 

Copy of Resolutions. 

At a public meeting, held in the Mechanics* Hall, on Friday, the i6th Jan., 

1874, it was unanimously resolved, on the motion of , seconded by ^ 

and supported by , 

** That this meeting considers the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1871, to be 
entirely one-sided and unjust in its operation, and demands its inunediate and 
unconditional repeal. This meeting also considers the criminal clauses contained 
in the Master and Servants Act and the. Conspiracy Law, so far as those Laws 
affect the working classes, to be specially directed against the interests and liberties 
of the labouring population of this country, and urges upon Parliament the neces- 
sity of at once taking steps for the removal of the evils of which we believe there is 
just cause to complain.'' 

It was further resolved — 

** That, in the event of a Dissolution of Parliament taking place before a just 
settlement of these labour questions has been arrived at, it is the opinion of this 
meeting that it becomes the duty of every working man to use every legitimate 
means to effect the election of such candidates as will support measures having for 
their object the carrying out of the foregoing resolution." 

In the last number— rNo. 4 — of Capital and Labour^ under 
a leading article entitled, " The social aspect of the late Elec- 
tions," there is a masterly criticism upon Mr. Harrison's able 
article in the Fortnightly Review^ " On the causes and signifi- 
cance of the Conservative Reaction." The leader concludes 
thus : — 

"Nay, every non-unionist workman must naturally feel disposed to vote for 
any party which will protect him against the unionist. And , inasmuch as the 
unionists are a small minority of the working class, the fact that the unions were 
allied with the Liberals might well suffice to throw the votes of the majority of 
that class on to the Tory side. We cannot, of course, guess whether this was so. 
We only know that it may well have been. And it may be believed that nothing 
contributed more to the defeat of Mr Gladstone and his followers than the general 
belief that the chiefs of the party were willing to tamper with the securities which 
the law provides for the liberty of labour and the rights of capital, in the interest 
of those whom Mr. Harrison specially, and most ably — ^however mischievously — 
represents and champions." 

The natural and immutable laws of political economy, 
originally set forth by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations^ 
are now better understood than formerly, both by capitalists 
and labourers or artisans, even when the latter become leaders 
or members of Trades Unions. But, although the leaders are 
perfectly well aware that the price of labour, or the rate of 
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wages, depends upon the proportion between supply and 
demand, they are not content with the effect of a natural and 
self-adjusting proportion. They seek to create an artificial 
scarcity f and to obtain something beyond the natural rate of 
wages, by the arbitrary laws and regulations of the Unions. 
From some privileged trades they drive away labour by threats 
and intimidation against non-unionists. When the increase 
of hands to work and mouths to feed from a growing popula- 
tion threatens, like the rising tide, to overwhelm the artificial 
barriers which they have erected, even then, rather than bend 
to natural laws, which are God's laws, they strive by false 
representations and delusive hopes to induce the labourers to 
emigrate, and to expatriate themselves. Transportation for 
life was formerly the most severe punishment which, next to 
hanging, the law of the land could inflict upon the condemned 
felon. Now-a-days, Trades Union leaders deliberately try to 
persuade their dupes voluntarily to " transport " themselves 
to the United States or elsewhere, taking care^ Jwwever^ to stay 
^t home themselves. An amusing illustration of the manner 
in which these Union leaders follow the instinct of " self- 
preservation," has recently been furnished by the conduct of 
Mr. Joseph Arch, the leader of the agricultural unionists. He 
undertook a mission to the United States and to Canada, 
expecting, like the Israelitish emissaries of old, to find a land 
of Goshen flowing with milk and honey. Instead of the 
realisation of this picture which he had hoped to pourtray in 
glowing colours to the underpaid labourers of Old England, 
he found a worse state of things than at home. , Small inde- 
pendent agriculturists ii\ the far Western States who tilled 
their own lands, could not get their corn to distant markets 
within easy access of the sea, or to the coast town of New 
York, without paying more in carriage than the corn was 
worth when it arrived at its destination. The result of this 
X state of things was that, in some instances, corn was positively 
burnt as fuel ; and that these small independent farmers who 
tilled their own land were worse housed, worse fed, worse 
clothed than the hired agricultural labourers in the Old Coun- 
try. No one can blame Mr. Arch because he was deceived 
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by his own false hopes ; but he justly deserves censure in that 
he did not reveal the whole truth to his countrymen on his 
return. He still acted as the mouth-piece of the Trades 
Unions, and went round the country .lecturing or speaking on 
their behalf, studiously, however, refraining from opening the 
eyes of the agricultural labourers, whom, in the first instance, 
he had helped to mislead, to the actual condition of the rural 
population in the Far West, which he himself had witnessed. 

There is one way — and I fear only one way — ^by which the 
spirit of the ancient Guild, to which I alluded at the com- 
mencement of this chapter, can be partially revived. Let me 
repeat the words : — *' Its leading idea was to bind together in 
terms of mutual fellowship and brotherhood all who were 
engaged in the same craft, masters and workmen, employers 
and employed." The principle of Co-operative Societies, or 
Limited Liability Companies, with small shares within the 
reach of workpeople of small means, affords the easiest solu- 
tion of the difficulties between capital and labour. Although 
this principle of industrial partnership cannot, like the old 
Guild, embrace all engaged in the same crafty it may include 
all interested in the same concern. Every member of the firm 
or every shareholder works not for himself or herself alone, 
but equally for his or her fellow-shareholders. The feeling of 
a common interest harmonizes with the desire for selfish 
individual benefit. 

Many large manufacturing establishments have already 
adopted this system of industrial partnership, both with iron- 
works and textile fabrics. The well-known firm of Messrs. 
John Crossley and Sons have set the example, which has been 
followed by my own firm. From no egotistical feeling, but in 
order to throw further light upon the important subject of this 
chapter, I venture to quote a few lines from the introduction 
to the Articles of Association : — 

" The Company is founded by Mr. Edward Akroyd, of Bank Field, Halifax, 
with the design of guarding his business of a worsted spinner, manufacturer, and 
• merchant, carried on at Halifax under the firm of James Akroyd and Son, from 
the contingencies incident to a single life, and especially of receiving the co-opera- 
tion of persons employed in, or otherwise associated with, his said business, so that 
they may participate in the prosperity of the business." 
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Hitherto the issue of shares has been limited to those for 
whom they were originally intended ; and I will only add that 
the result, in obviating the antagonism between capital and 
labour, has exceeded my most sanguine expectations. 

Fresh information will doubtless be gathered upon past 
legislation applicable to the future as regards Trades Unions 
and the industrial classes generally, by the wise appointment 
of a Royal Commission announced in the Queen's Speech, 
as follows : — 

Serious differences have arisen and remonstrances been made by large classes 
of the community as to the working of the recent Act of Parliament affecting the 
relationship of master and servant ; of the Act of 1S71, which deals with offences 
connected with trade and of the law of conspiracy, more especially as con- 
nected with these offences. On these subjects I am desirous that, before attempt- 
ing any fresh legislation, you should be in possession of all material facts, and of 
the precise questions in controversy, and for this purpose I have issued a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the state and working of the present law, with a view 
Jo its early amendment, if it should be found necessary. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION : ITS EFFECT UPON CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONSERVATIVES AND UPON MODERATE OR CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LIBERALS. 

In the preceding chapters I have endeavoured to explain the 
chief causes of the gradual and steady disintegration of the 
Liberal party. The extent of this disintegration, and the force 
of the disputed Conservative reaction were strangely mis- 
understood by the leaders of the Liberal party, when Mr. 
Gladstone rashly ventured upon the bold step of a dissolution 
of Parliament and a General Election. As in the natural 
course of things this event must inevitably have occurred at 
the end of the present or the next Session, the precipita- 
tion thereof can only be ascribed to an over-weening con- 
fidence in a favourable issue. Yet the elections have 
revealed the effect of the changed current of opinion which 
has been going on for some time past, and of which the 
direction was indicated by individual and isolated election 
contests. Usually, these single contests were decided against 
the Government, and hence the Conservatives spoke confi- 
dently of a Conservative reaction, the existence of which was 
stoutly — in some instances mockingly — denied by the Liberals. 
The result, however, in spite of Mr. Gladstone's tempting offer 
of the abolition of the income tax, has astonished all parties ; 
and the most sanguine of the Conservatives did not venture 
to prognosticate the full measure of their success. The 
Liberal majority of ii8 after the elections in 1868, which had 
dwindled down to 66 at the end of the late Parliament, has 
been further reduced by the recent elections to a minority 
of about 49 ; and this constitutes the working majority of 
Mr. Disraeli's Administration. There is, however, a great 
difference between a large heterogeneous majority of a 
Liberal Administration, and a smaller, yet more reliable, 
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Conservative majority, the difference being in favour of 
the latter. 

In speaking of the Elections, the London Guardian of the 
nth February says : — 

"The Metropolis has contributed its full share to this political revolution. 
The City of London has returned the three Conservative candidates ; and Mr. 
Goschen, the surviving representative of the Liberal interest, owes his seat to the 
provision for the representation of minorities. Mr. W. H. Smith has now, to his 
satisfaction, a Conservative colleague at W^tminster, and Sir Charles Dilke has 
been obliged, however reluctantly, to submit to a similar lot at Chelsea. The 
Tower Hamlets have placed a Conservative at the head of the poll, and have 
rejected Mr. Ayrton, who obtained less than a third of the number of votes that 
were given him at the last election. Mr. Forsyth, a Conservative, has also headed 
the poll at Marylebone ; and Greenwich, though it has elected Mr. Gladstone, has 
shown itself more deeply attached to Mr. Boord. 

** Glasgow returns two Liberals instead of three ; and Nottingham, we sup- 
pose, must be surprised at finding itself returning no Liberal at all. Its second 
member is Mr. Saul Isaac, the first Conservative Jew, we are informed, who has 
found his way into the House of Commons. Brighton, Cambridge, Devonport, 
Ipswich, and Wigan have each returned two Conservatives, instead of two 
Liberals ; but the process has been reversed at Boston, Falmouth, and Shrews- 
bury. 

** A general regret, independent of party considerations, will be felt at the 
defeat of Sir John Pakington, of whom the Conservatives of Droitwich have at 
last become tired. But he falls in the arms of victory, which cannot be said of 
Mr. Otway and Mr. Hibbert, both useful men on the Liberal side. The House 
will lose by the absence of Mr Fawcett, whose originality, honesty, and independ- 
ence gained him the respect and even the admiration of politicians to whom his 
conclusions were distasteful. There are occasions on which Mr. Thomas Hughes 
will be missed : he retired from the contest at Mar}'lebone before the polling 
began ; but, in retiring, looked both doubtful friends and decided opponents in 
the face, and gained, as he deserved, the praise due to courage. When will Mr. 
Bernal Osborne emerge once more and amuse the House ? At Waterford he was 
at the bottom of the poll, and secured less than half the votes which were given to 
the Conservative candidate, the said Conservative being only fourth on the poll, at 
the head of which stood two victorious Home Rulers. Kilmarnock has preferred 
another Liberal to Mr. Bouverie. Mr. Locke King can no longer take his stand 
on East Surrey when attacking primogeniture ; and Manchester has rejected Mr. 
Jacob Bright, the advocate of the rights of woman. After the mention of these 
defeats, it may be an agreeable change to look at a few victories. Mr. Forster 
has been returned for Bradford by a majority which is wholly inconsistent with 
the hypothesis that Liberals have refused him their support. Mr. Roebuck, with 
opinions somewhat modified, but with unabated point and vigour in expressing 
them, has renewed, in his old age, his addresses to the electors of Sheffield ; and 
the electors, by placing him at the head of the poll, have shown that the quarrels 
of lovers are but the renewal of love. Sir Se)rmour Fitzgerald's success at Horsham 
is of importance to the Conservatives. Mr. Hubbard has triumphed in the City in 
his own person : he has also triumphed in the return of his nephew for Bucking- 
ham. Mr. Alexander Macdonald, the secretary of the Myiers* Association, has 
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been returned by Stafford as a working man's candidate. At Stafford, Mr. Mac< 
donald has been associated with a Conservative member ; but at Morpeth, which 
has only one representative, Mr. Thomas Burt, a working man, has defeated his 
Conservative opponent by an overwhehning majority. It is remarkable that 
Stroud, which so lately returned Mr. Dorrington, the Conservative candidate, has 
now rejected him, and chosen two Liberals. Mr. Horsman retains his seat for 
Liskeard by the narrow majority of five ; his opponent, Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
being a Liberal of a more decided type, and with a great reputation for ability. 
There has been a double return for Athlone. At Hackney, the arrangements for 
the election broke down, if, indeed, they can be said to have been ever made* 
At seven polling plaqes out of Uie nineteen, neither ballot-boxes nor ballot^' 
papers were forthcoming at the pr^)er time on Wednesday. The elections, as a 
rule, have been quiet. The two political parties must divide in nearly equal pro- 
portions the blam'e of the disturbances at Lincoln, Wolverhampton, Dudley, and 
Nottingham.'* 

Among the various contested elections referred to by The 
Guardiatiy those for the return of Mr. Forster at Bradford, and 
Mr. Roebuck at Sheffield, are worthy of special consideration, 
because they cast a strong light upon the points of harmony 
between Constitutional Conservatives and Constitutional 
Liberals, upon which rests the future" progress of the consti- 
tutional history of the kingdom in its proper groove. 

Bradford was the battle-ground of the Education League, 
and the election hinged mainly upon the repeal of the 25th 
clause of the Education Act of 1870, as proposed by the 
League ; to which repeal Mr. Forster refused his assent. As 
an indication of the attitude of the Irish Roman Catholics in 
Bradford, I will quote from the report of a large meeting held 
in St. George's Hall, on the eve of the ,election, the question 
of an Irishman on the subject, as stated by Mr. Forster him- 
self: — 

*' He asks me whether, if an Irishman comes to this country, and is too poof 
to send his* children to school, and the School Board authorities compel their 
school attendance, I am in favour of the School Board paying fees to let those 
children go to a Roman Catholic school ? Why, he has just expressed, but better 
than I have done, an argument in favour of the 25th clause ! " ^» 

The triumphant return of Mr. Forster at the head of the 
poll was a crushing defeat of the Education League. In vain 
have the Nonconformist Liberals sought to account for his 
majority by the support which he received from the Conser-* 

*• The Leeds Mercury^ February 3, 1874. 
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vatives. Were this allegation true, it would augur a more 
decided Conservative reaction from the last General Election 
than in any other borough in the kingdom ; and this admis- 
sion would not benefit their side of the argument. Biit the 
assertion is incorrect. The question of the Irish elector just 
alluded to shows that in his adherence to the 25th clause, Mr. 
Forster would have the Irish votes, which cannot properly be 
classed as Conservative. At the meeting at St. George's 
Hall, the Chairman was a Moderate Liberal ; and a vote of 
confidence was moved by another leading Liberal of the same 
class, and carried by an overwhelming majority, in one of the 
largest audiences ever assembled there. 

The effect of the General Election, and notably of their 
defeat at Bradford, upon the future policy of the National 
Education League, is plainly admitted in the following 
resolutions : — 

"THE FUTURE POLICY OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 

LEAGUE. 



(< 



A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Education League 
was held at the offices at Birmingham, yesterday — Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the 
chair. The following resolutions were passed : — 

**That this Committee, while regretting the failure of many earnest sup- 
porters in the recent General Election, congratulates the members of the League 
upon the return to the House of Commons of 167 Members of Parliament pledged 
to support the repeal of Clause 25, being a gain of 35 over the advocates for repeal 
in the previous House. 

** The Committee recognise in Mr. Disraeli's declaration in defence of the 
25th Clause, and in the election of Mr. Forster as M.P. for Bradford by the Con- 
servatives, an admission by the leaders of the Conservative party that the struggle 
in which we are engaged is distinctly one between Liberalism and Conservatism, 
with the object on one side of founding a national system of education, and on the 
other of strengthening the present denominational system. 

** That the Committee desire to record their conviction that the defeat of the 
Liberal party is largely due to the disorganisation caused by the educational policy 
of the late Government ; and further to express their opinion that the restoration 
of its strength and unity must be conditional upon the leaders of the party accept' 
ing as a distinct and leading feature of the Liberal programme the establishment of 
a really national system of education. 

" That Mr. Dixon, M.P., and Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., be requested to 
proceed in the new Parliament with the Bill and resolution which they have under- 
taken to introduce during the next session ; and that Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 
be requested to take charge of the Bill for the repeal of Clause 25." ^^ 
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What is particularly worthy of comment in these resolu- 
tions, is the simple and dogmatical definition of Liberalism 
and Conservatism, All who stand by the 25th clause of the 
Education Act are Conservatives — including Mr. Forster ; all 
who oppose that clause — ^including Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
who vainly pitted himself against Mr. Roebuck, at Sheffield — 
are Liberals. Nay, according to this arbitrary definition, Mr. 
Gladstone himself, who has not yet declared for the repeal of 
clause 25, cannot be considered a Liberal ! 

But the third resolution is the most astonishing : it records 
" their conviction that the defeat of the Liberal party is largely 
due to the disorganisation caused by the educational policy of 
the late Government " ; and that the restoration of the 
strength and unity of the party " must be conditional upon 
the leaders of the party accepting as a distinct and leading 
feature of the Liberal programme the establishment of a 
really national system of education " — ^which means, of course, 
the universal establishment of School Boards and Board 
Schools, so that all voluntary denominational schools, whether 
Church of England, Wesleyan, or Roman Catholic, may be 
superseded. 

In the first resolution, the Committee congratulates the 
members of the League upon the return of " 167 Members of 
Parliament pledged to support the repeal of clause 25, being 
a gain of 35 over the advocates for repeal in the previous 
House." To ordinary observers, not blinded by prejudice, it 
would seem that the League itself, by its determined at- 
tempt to repeal the 25 th clause of the Education Act — 
although unchallenged by Mr. Dixon, and other supporters 
in the House, during the progress of the Bill — was one of the 
main causes of the disruption of the Liberal party. 

In the accession of thirty-five advocates for the repeal of 
the 25th clause beyond the numbers in the last Parliament 
appear the names of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Mathew Wilson, the present representatives of the Northern 
Division of the West Riding. Mr. Mathew Wilson, as chair- 
man of the Liberal Registration Association of the Riding, 
supported the candidature of Mr. Isaac Holden against Mr. 
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Powell at the single election of January, 1872, and then 
avowed himself an opponent of the 25th clause of the 
Kducation Act, along with Mr. Holden. In consequence of 
this step on the part of the chairman I withdrew as a sub- 
scriber and member of the Liberal Association ; refused my 
name on Mr. Holden's committee, and immediately after- 
wards, with a number of Moderate Liberals at Bradford, 
supported Mr. F. S. Powell, who was subsequently returned. 
The correspondence which then took place has a direct 
bearing upon the recent election in which the same parties 
figured again ; and hence I republish the whole in an 
Appendix.^^ It was not until this recent election that Lord 
Frederick Cavendish yielded to the pressure put upon him 
by the Nonconformist members of the Liberal Association, 
and surrendered the 25 th clause. What rendered this con- 
cession peculiarly ungracious at the time was the position of 
Mr. Forster, the Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, under the Gladstone Administration, in his 
contest at Bradford. At a meeting of his constituents, on 
the 26th January, Mr. Forster spoke as follows : — 

** Well, now, why was the 25th clause originally introduced into the Bill, and 
why*was it passed with the unanimous assent of the House of Commons ? . . . 
Although they were sharp-sighted people the representatives of the Noncon- 
formists and the representatives of the League, yet their sharp-sightedness did 
not enable them to see the dreadful evil which they now conceive they see 
in that clause. And why was it proposed? Simply for these two reasons — 
first, that the ratepayers might be able to pay the fees of their poorer fellow- 
townsmen who were imable to pay, and to enable their children to be sent to 
school. That was the first object, and it does not strike me that it was a bad 
object. The second was that if we did introduce compulsion into the Bill, 
we must take away from the parent every reasonable excuse against compul- 
sion. After all, however anxious we may be to compel the parent to send his 
child to school, although I do not believe it is un-English to establish it in 
connection with education, there is no doubt that it is an interference with 
liberty, respecting which we must be very cautious ; and I can tell you if we 
are not cautious, and appear too officious to parents in this matter, we shall 
make it impossible to apply this principle, however much we may desire it. 
.... Last session, on behalf of the Government, I brought in a Bill which 
confined the payment of fees for parents to the cases in which the parent was abso- 
lutely compelled to send his child, in which law was brought to bear upon him, 

^^ See Appendix. 
E 
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and he was made to do so. It was limited to the case that, if it was proved to the 
satisfaption of the ratepayers, through their representative, that the parent was 
unable to pay the fee, and that, because he was unable to pay the fee, therefore, his 
child did not go to school, that then he was to be allowed to choose which public 
elementary school he liked best. Well, now, I say that principle I cannot give up^ 
not if it cost me this seat and the highest political prize I ever can obtain — that is, in 
toniinuing as your Member — that principle I cannot^ and will not give up J** ^ ^ 

» 

The reports of this speech appeared in the local and other 
papers the following morning ; and yet, on the 29th January, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish thought proper to concede the 
very clause, on the retention of which in the Education Act, 
Mr. Forster was staking his seat and his future political 
career. Both were ^nembers of the Government — the former 
in his capacity of private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, the 
latter as Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education. Immediately on receiving this news, I telegraphed 
to the Chairman of the Election Committee, that, although I 
had intended to give a vote to Lord Frederick Cavendish, I 
should, in consequence of his surrender, plump for Mr. 
Powell. 

Coming events often cast their shadows before them ; and 
so is it with this change of opinion on the part of Lord 
Frederick. In August, 1873, his Lordship received a deputa- 
tion from the Yorkshire District Council of the Liberation 
Society, and listened to certain representations made to him 
respecting the Education Act, ajid other public questions. 
The Nonconformist papers gave their own version of this 
interview ; desiring to correct which. Lord Frederick addressed 
a letter to Mr. E. Thomas, the Secretary of the Yorkshire 
Council, containing the following significant passage : — " I 
had been spoken of as a representative of the Church party. 
I replied that I feared the next election would show that the 
Church party would not regard me in that light ! " This pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled ; and most assuredly the Church 
party would refuse to accept the noble Member as their repre- 
sentative, after his ignoble concession of one of the vital prin- 
ciples of the Education Act, which only two days previously 

22 The Vorhshire jPost, January 27, 1874! 
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the Vice-President had refused to give up, even if his refusal 
cost him his seat in Parliament. Surely his Lordship had 

'not well considered beforehand the extent to which this con- 
cession would compromise the position of Mr. Gladstone, the 
Chief of the Ministry, whose Private Secretary he was ! The 
ex-Premier, in his adroit management of the two opposing 
members of his Cabinet — Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster — has of 

* late been very cautious to hold the balance even, and not to 
show a preponderance for either on the vexed question of the 
25th Clause; but, after the decided part which his Private 
Secretary has taken for the abrogation of the Clause in 
opposition to Mr. Forster, it will not be easy to maintain 
this neutral attitude, even on the front Opposition benches : 
it will be less easy after the distinction recently conferred 
upon Mr. Mathew Wilson, by his elevation to a baronetcy on 
the recommendation of Her Majesty's responsible advisers, 
although for no especial merit apparently, save that he was 
the first Churchman among the landed gentry to side with 
Mr, Bright in getting rid of the clause obnoxious to the Non- 
conformists. In his address to the electors, Mr. Wilson avowed 
an unqualified support of Mr. Gladstone, and said — " My 
political action has ever been in support of the measures to 
which Mr. Gladstone refers in his address to the electors of 
Greenwich." Then he goes on to accept the programme of the 
National Education League in the following terms : — 

" The Education Question has excited the greatest interest in the country at 
large, and some expression of my opinions on that subject may be reasonably 
expected. I am in favour of the universal establishment of School Boards, and 
distinctly averse to the appropriation of public money for denominational purposes. 
I would also seek to accommodate the 25th Clause of the Elementary Education 
Act to the wishes of those to whom it is obnoxious, and in case of failure, I should 
vote for its repeal.'' 

It is a notable fact that Mr. Forster, who refused to con- 
cede the 25th Clause, and Lord Frederick Cavendish with his 
colleague, should, in spite of this glaring difference have 
equally received the support of some of the leading moderate 
Liberals of Bradford. The largest manufacturer there, a 
gentleman ot deserved influence, who at a public meeting 
held in St. George's Hall on Monday evening, the 2nd 
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February, moved that Mr. Forster was "a fit and proper 
person to represent Bradford in Parliament," afterwards 
thought proper to lend his energetic support to the two 
Liberal Members for the Riding, who took a directly opposite 
view upon a vital principle of the Education Act to that so 
forcibly maintained by Mr. Forster. At the Riding single 
Election of 1872, when the Liberal candidate was Mr. Jsaac 
Holden, and the Chairman of his Committee was Mtl 
Mathew Wilson, the election turned upon this very question 
of the 25th Clause. Then Mr. Holden, countenanced by his 
chairman, declared against the 25th Clause, and in conse- 
quence thereof, the moderate Liberals of Bradford, including 
the gentleman above alluded to — Mr. S. C. Lister — and 
myself, refused to vote for Mr. Holden, and supported Mr. 
Powell, the Conservative candidate, who was returned by a 
narrow majority. It seems rather hard upon Mr. Powell, who 
has proved himself a most attentive and hard working mem- 
ber for the Riding, that he should, at a critical period of his 
Parliamentary career, be deprived of the influential support 
which helped materially to carry his election in 1872, and 
which, without any assigned cause or reason, is withdrawn 
and transferred to his opponents in 1874 — just two years 
afterwards. What renders the change more unaccountable is 
the circumstance that Mr. Holden, who was rejected by Mr. 
Lister, held precisely the same views upon the Education 
question, as the twp successful candidates at the recent 
election. Evidently the preference of Mr. Lister was on 
personal grounds. 

Since legislation has accomplished most of the great 
objects for which the Reform party was originally organised, 
about the time of the institution of the Reform Club, it is 
but natural that party feeling should moderate itself; and 
that votes should become more and more governed by per- 
sonal preference, rather than by party zeal. Growing 
symptoms of this tendency may be seen in every election. 
Least of all am I disposed to quarrel with this feeling when 
evidenced in favour of the scion of a noble house, like that of 
Devonshire. In North Lancashire, the two noble houses of 
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Derby and Devonshire came into direct antagonism, and it is 
not surprising that the Stanley should prevail on his own 
ground. Somewhat of the same feudal instinct affects the 
electors of the West Riding, and disposes them favourably 
towards the noble owner of Bolton Abbey and the members 
of his family. So generous and free has His Grace been in 
granting access to all parts of his beautiful domain there, 
that the people of the West Riding cherish the grateful 
thought that they are admitted to the benefits of co- 
proprietorship during the summer and autumn months. No 
wonder, then, that Mr. Lister himself, who resides at no great 
distance from Bolton, should succumb to this feudal influence. 
It would fare ill with these noble houses ; — aye, and with the 
House of Lords itself — if the law of Primogeniture were 
abolished. Happily for the maintenance of Constitutional 
principles, small landowners, and working men, who under 
the Benefit Building Societies become the owners of their 
own residences, are no less opposed to the abolition of this 
law than are the Peers and large landowners, in whose 
families ancient estates have been held for centuries. 

Mr. Roebuck's manly utterances at Sheffield present a 
refreshing contrast to the yielding policy of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish towards the Liberation Society. * At a banquet, 
held in the Cutlers' Hall after the election, on the evening of 
the i6th February, to celebrate his return as M.P. for the 
borough, when speaking of political parties, he said : — 

** I believe that one party has gone this way and the other party has gone 
that, and all the difference now between what are called Conservatives and 
Liberals is a shadow. To the present administration we owe the institution of the 
ballot. Now, I ask my old Tory friends, .... would they wish to do away 
with the ballot ? And I say to my Liberal friends — * Have you not, in your younger 
days, believed that the Church of England was an institution that wafe very injurious 
to the people of England?* and the answer from every one of them is — *I did 
believe so, but that time has gone. The Church of England has improved ; with 
her improvement my opinions have totally changed.' And I believe the Liberal 
party has changed ; and I ask the Liberal party now, whether they would be for 
disestablishment? (Cries of * No.') I say. No ! They do not desire it. (Cheers.) 
And this, I say, brings the two parties together. The old Tory has learned in his 
way, and the Radical and Whig has learned in his. They have both come to 
believe that this old country of ours is a glorious old land — that we ought to 
the utmost to maintain her institutions, and lead her onward in the great march 
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of the nations of the world, and make l\pr hold that place that she has held 

hitherto — the great, the free, and glorious England I will say — if I 

may presume to give any advice to the great men who may hereafter govern 
this country — I would say, Make a new party; forget on the one side what is 
called a Liberal, and on the other side what is called a Conservative. Make 
a National party. Let England be your concern, and not party considerations. 
Ask not — * How would this benefit my party ? ' but — * How would it benefit my 
country?'*'* 

These are noble patriotic sentiments for any man to utter. 
They have in them the ring of true metal, very different from 
the uncertain tones of time-serving Liberals. Mr. Roebuck 
is an illustrious example of the class of Constitutional 
Liberals, to which I shall shortly refer, between whom and 
Constitutional Conservatives there is indeed but a ** shadow " 
of difference. 

The ^defeat of Mr. Edward Baines, M.P. for Leeds, at the 
recent election, is a striking proof of the disintegration of 
the Liberal party. Next to Mr. Hadfield, he was the'oldest 
and most respected Nonconformist Liberal in the House of 
Commons, and was first elected for Leeds in 1859. After his 
defeat, a Temperance deputation waited upon him and pre- 
sented him with a memorial, from which the following is an 
extract : — 

" We, the undersigned, connected officially and otherwise with the Temper- 
ance organisations of Leeds, beg to tender you our sincere regret that by the result 
of the election which has just taken place in this borough you no longer, stand in 
the position of one of its Members for the Commons House of Parliament. We 
feel this the more strongly from the defeat being mainly due to the division in the 
Liberal party caused by, in our opinion, the unwise candidature of a gentleman 
who, though not brought forward on temperance grounds or by temperance men, 
would yet, from his name being well known among such, inevitably draw from 
them some support, and so far give colour to the supposition that teetotalers, as a 
body, were amongst the number of your opponents." ^* 

Mr. Baines, in his reply, explained that on the Permissive 
Bill he was neutral during the last Session, and did not vote. 
He said : " Some among the abstainers, to which number I 
belong, cannot approve of this absolute prohibition, not 
seeing that they have a right to interfere to this extent with 
the individual liberty of the population in the use of an 
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article which, however dangerous, may be taken in modera- 
tion, without any breach of morality, and is actually taken by 
vast numbers of the people in domestic consumption." ^^ 
Mr. Baines further read the following from a Temperance 
publication : — " On the announcement of the Dissolution, 
Saturday, January 24th, at a meeting of the Leeds Permis- 
sive Bill Association and Alliance Auxiliary, specially con- 
vened, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 
* That, in view of the appalling evils, and especially the 
popular degradation, flowing from the traffic in spirituous 
liquors, this Association can support at the forthcoming 
election only those candidates who disti?ictly pledge them- 
selves to vote for a bill which will give to the people a local 
vote upon the issue of licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks.' " That resolution, he remarked, virtually amounted 
to a unanimous vote against him. At the conclusion of the 
interview, Mr. Baines gave some excellent advice to the 
deputation. " If," he said, " elections were to be won by men 
being so pledged and tied down absolutely upon subjects so 
foreign from general politics, the party would not really know 
where it stood or whom to rely upon, and members would be 
sent to Parliament not as politicians, but as delegates 'of 
trades unionists, or railway servants, or colliers, or the like. 
This was ^ dangerous thing, and it was not advisable that it 
should be encouraged. In electing a Member of Parliament, 
they should consider which man upon the whole was best, 
and would do the most good with regard to all the greatest 
questions." 

That Mr. Baines, himself a total abstainer on principle, 
should lose his seat by the defection of some of his Temper- 
ance supporters, was a cruel fate ; whilst in other boroughs, 
candidates who were not personal abstainers, but had swal- 
lowed the Permissive Bill, received the undivided support of 
the Alliance party. With none other than a kindly feeling 
towards Mr. Baines, it is impossible to avoid the reflection 
that there is a strange Nemesis in the career of the honour- 
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able gentleman. In the Appendix I have referred to the 
severance, in 1847, between the Nonconformist Liberals and 
the Church Liberals on the subject of Education. The then 
Editor of the Leeds Mercury^ Mr. Baines, caused this rupture 
by the determined opposition which he roused in the great 
Nonconformist party to all Government grants whatever in 
aid of voluntary schools ; and by his pursuance of the same 
one-sided, crotchety policy, as that against which he gave an 
emphatic warning to the recent Temperance deputation. At 
that period his shibboleth was pure Voluntaryism in education. 
At the last Election he accepted the whole platform of the 
Education League, viz. : i. The compulsory establishment of 
School Boards everywhere ; 2. The absolute repeal of the 
25th Clause ; 3. The universal application of compulsion for 
securing the attendance of the scholars ; 4. The establish- 
ment of an undenominational School Board School within 
reasonable distance of every family. A more complete 
recantation of the education principles which he advocated in 
1847 it is impossible to pourtray. Then^ be advocated 
unaided voluntary schools, refusing all Government aid. 
Now^ he will only admit Board Schools, and would supersede 
all Voluntary Schools whatever. 

As in 1847, so again in 1874, the Liberal party has been 
broken up by the Nonconformists upon this same question of 
education. Happily, the common sense of the people of 
Englancf has come to the rescue of legislation from unwise 
interference with individual liberty and with the free action 
of religious bodies or denominations. The constituency of 
Bradford have spoken out in no doubtful accents against 
any attempt to take away from the poor parent his natural 
right to choose the school which his child shall attend. Upon 
the whole, therefore, much as the result of the General Elec- 
tion may be deprecated by Nonconformists and by party 
politicians, it has, I think, tended to preserve individual 
liberty, and to promote the growth of Constitutional 
Government 

This brings me to the conclusion of my subject Con- 
stitutional legislation should be the end and aim of all 
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Constitutional parties. Of late years, the Conservatives 
have sought to arrogate to themselves the exclusive use of 
the word : but in truth, since the Revolution of 1688^ Con- 
stitutional principles have been as deeply implanted in the 
members of the Whig or Liberal party as in those of the 
Tory or Conservative. Mr. Roebuck says : " Make a new 
party ; forget on one side what is called Liberal, and 
on the other side what is called Conservative. Make a 
National party." In January, 1872, I sought in my letter 
to the Moderate Liberals of Bradford, to lay down "the 
basis of a new Constitutional party, which moderate men, 
whether attached to the old Liberal or old Conservative 
party, might, with perfect consistency, join." The guiding 
principle of the party I maintained should be that of indi- 
vidual liberty y " whereby I understand the right of every man 
to think, to speak, and to act for himself with perfect liberty, 
so long as he does not encroach upon the rights of others." 
In proposing, however, to form '* a new party," I had not fully 
measured the strength of old party association. It is due 
rather to the force of habitual association, than to wide diver- 
gence of principle, that the House of Commons and the 
constituencies remain divided in two camps under the old 
flags of Liberal and Conservative. In order to give free play 
to the old /tabit of Party association, I deem it wise to retain 
the old names, but to indicate the common basis of agreement 
by classifying those Liberals who adhere to the old lines of 
the Constitution, as Constitutional Liberals ; and those Con- 
servatives who place principle above Party, as Constitutional 
Conservatives. On all grave Constitutional questions these 
two parties will agree, and prevent their leaders from yielding 
too much to popular clamour, and from bidding against each 
other under pressing exigency for temporary political power. 

Mr. Disraeli himself was distrusted by the ultra-Conserva- 
tives when he passed his celebrated Reform Act, based on 
Household Suffrage, in opposition to the more limited Rental 
or Rating Franchise of Mr. Gladstone ; and yet he was true 
to the principles which he had always maintained, and which 
he had ably illustrated in his political novels. From early 
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life Mr. Disraeli has aimed at a practical union between the 
Aristocracy and the Democracy of England ; and the recent 
Election has well nigh accomplished his purpose. Un- 
doubtedly, Earl Russell's first Reform Act, by the elimina- 
tion of corrupt Freemen from Borough Constituencies gave* 
the voting power exclusively to the middle -class electors 
occupying houses of ;^io per annum rental. But this injustice 
has been remedied by the last Reform Act, which vests- the 
elective power in the heads of families who are householders. 
As it proves, this basis of the constituency resting upon the 
unit of a household or family, is in accordance with natural 
laws, and, in the aggregate, is conservative. Not less so is the 
fiercely opposed Ballot, which, by screening the voter from 
pressure, has secured for him individual liberty. 

Upon Constitutional Conservatives, then, the effect of the 
General Election has been to render them more united, 
powerful and self-reliant ; and as all Conservatives accept 
the word Constitutional, there are no dissentients to divide 
and weaken the party. 

Not so with the Liberals. Upon the Liberals as a party, 
the effect of the Election has been to exhibit the numerous 
divisions which have been dwelt upon in previous chapters ; 
whilst it has served to unite more closely Moderate or Con- 
stitutional Liberals, and to detach them from Nonconformist 
Liberals and the ultra-Radical section. Formerly, Church- 
men and Nonconformists were content to work together, side 
by side in the Liberal ranks, for the promotion of Liberal 
principles, which they held in common ; and for the enlarge- 
ment of individual liberty. It is not so now. The divergence 
between these two sections of the Liberal party has grown 
wider and become more marked since the formation of the 
Liberation Society, under the auspices of Mr. Miall, and thjs 
debate early last Session upon his motion for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England. Clearly, these two 
sections can no longer pull together, or form one cohesive 
party, unless either the Church Liberals will yield the 
question of Disestablishment, or the Nonconformists will 
disband their Liberation Society. As to the former of these 
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alternatives, the large majority against Mr. MialFs motion, 
and the spirited speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, offer the most conclusive negative. And since the 
Conservative majority at the Election, the Liberation Society 
seem more determined than ever to push their motion for- 
ward. There is no hope, therefore, of amalgamating the 
Liberationists with the party of Constitutional Liberals. 

It by no means follows, however, that Nonconformist 
Liberals cannot consistently, and in perfect accord with their 
own religious principles, disavow the Liberation Society, and 
fall into the ranks of the Constitutional Liberals. In a pre- 
vious chapter I quoted the admission from Mr. Hadfield, late 
M.P. for Sheffield, "that the doctrinal articles of the Church 
of England were more consistently held by the great majority 
of Nonconformists than by the members of the Church of 
England itself." Some of the Nonconformist Trust Deeds 
strongly confirm this assertion of the respected member. I 
have recently by accident hit upon an extract from the Trust 
Deed of a large Independent Chapel in the North of England^ 
which runs thus : — 

** Provided that the person or persons to be from tkne to time nominated and 
appointed as aforesaid, shall be a Minister or Ministers of that Denomination of 
Protestant Dissenters commonly called or known by the name of Congregational 
or Independent Denomination, and that such Minister or Ministers do not, nor 
shall preach, teach, propagate, encourage, or give their or his assent or connivance 
to the preaching, teaching, or propagation of any Doctrine or Article of Faith 
contradictory to, or incompatible with, any of the Doctrines set forth and contained 
in the Articles of the Church of England^ or in the Catechism commonly called 
and intituled *The Assembly Shorter Catechism,* or such Doctrines as are 
generally held and preached by Protestant Dissenters of the Congregational or 
Independent Denomination, and which are commonly called Calvinistic. 

''Dated A,D. 1821." 

Unquestionably, there can be no ^/<:?^^r/;/^/ objection to the 
Church of England as our National Church on the part of 
the Nonconformist Independents or Congregationalists. Now 
the maintenance of the Church of England is a Constitu- 
tional question. The very existence of Royalty itself, 
under our limited Hereditary Monarchy, with a responsible 
Ministry, is bound up in the establishment of Church and 
State. A Protestant people like the English would never 
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suffer a Roman Catholic Sovereign to rule over them. In 
answer to Mr. Miall, in the House of Commons, Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt put this pertinent question : " If the hon. Gentleman 
intended to maintain the Protestant Settlement of the Crown, 
he (Mr. Harcourt) wanted to know how he reconciled that 
Protestant Settlement with the doctrines of religious equality 
and justice, on which he had enlarged, because to confine the 
Crown to one particular form of religious opinion was as great 
a violation of the principles of right as any of those which 
the hon. Member had brought under consideration } " It is 
impossible, therefore, rightly to consider Disestablishment as 
an abstract question. To repeat the words of Mr. Gladstone : 
" Take the Church of England out of the History, of England, 
and the History of England becomes a chaos, without order, 
without life, and without meaning." Like the Monarchy, it 
forms an integral portion of the ancient Constitution of the 
Realm. Nor is this all. King, Lords, and Commons in their 
historical relations to each other, are interwoven with the 
National Church. Take away the Church, and two of the 
Estates must fall, as at the time of the Commonwealth ; to 
be replaced by an arbitrary Dictatorship like that of Crom- 
well. Let it be the aim and resolute purpose of every 
patriotic Englishman, no matter to what political party he 
may attach himself, firmly to maintain, and transmit unim- 
paired to posterity, the glorious Constitutional History of our 
common Fatherland. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE MODERATE LIBERAL PARTY AND MR. POWELL. 
{From the ^'Yorkshire Post" January 24//1, 1872. j 

Last evening a numerous meeting of gentlemen, representing the 
moderate Liberal party at Bradford, was held in the saloon of St. 
George's Hall, to confer as to the course it might be desirable to 
take in reference to supplying the present vacancy in the represen- 
tation of the Northern Division. 

There were fifty or sixty gentlemen present. Among them were 
Mr. Wm. Peel, Mr. Thomas Ambler, Mr. H. Mitchell, Mr. T. 
Gamett, Mr. M. Dawson, Mr. J. Behrens, Major Ridgway (Halifax), 
Mr. John Ambler, Mr. T. Peel, Mr. D. Little, Mr. A. Neill, Mr- 
Whatmough, Mr. T. Dixon, Mr. Hargreaves (Shipley), Mr. James 
Moore, Mr. George Brown, Mr. John Glover, Mr. W. Ibbetson, 
Mr. N. S. Longee, Mr. Joseph Oddy, Mr. S. B. Walmsley, Mr. C. 
Willey, &c. Mr. T. Gamett was called to the Chair. 

The meeting was private, and a long conversation took place on 
various points connected with the question, as to the action which it 
was desirable to take at the present juncture, in reference to giving 
support to either of the two candidates at present before the 
constituency. 

The printed addresses of the two candidates were read and duly 
considered, and the question was raised and discussed in various 
forms — ^first, as to whether they would give their support to either of 
the candidates i and if so, which of the two was to be preferred. 
The meeting ultimately came to the decision to render all the 
support in their power to Mr. Francis Sharp Powell, and to recom- 
mend all electors of similar political views throughout the division to 
give their support to Mr. Powell. 

Two letters were read from Mr. Edward Akroyd, M.P., in refer- 
ence to the present position of the Liberal party in the Division, and 
the course taken by Mr. Mathew Wilson and the Liberal Registra- 
tion Society in selecting Mr. Holden as a candidate. During the 
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meeting a telegram was also received from Mr. Akroyd, in which 
that gentleman stated, that if the "moderate Liberal party" at 
Bradford decided to support^ Mr. Powell, he would unite with them 
in doing so ; and in case they came to that resolution, the meeting 
was at liberty at once to place his (Mr. Akroyd's) name upon Mr. 
Powell's Committee. In one of his letters, Mr. Akroyd expressed 
his surprise to Mr. Wilson that he could accept the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Holden's Committee after he had seen the address, in which 
that gentleman proposed to repeal the 25th Clause of the Education 
Act ; and also expressed his conviction, from his knowledge of the 
habits of the working classes, that if there were no legal provision 
made for imparting religious instruction to their children through the 
school, they would be left in entire neglect on this score. 

January 24, 1872. 



The following is the letter of Mr. Akroyd to Mr. Mathew 
Wilson, Mr. Holden's Chairman : — 

Bank Field, Halifax, Jan, 20^ 1872. 

Dear Sir, — I confess. my surprise that, as Chairman of the West Riding 
Liberal Registration Association, you have thought it right to act as the Chairman 
of the Committee of Mr. Isaac Holden. If you refer to his address you will find 
that he will support " the removal of Clause 25 " of the Education Act. You 
must also be aware that not long ago the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council, received a deputation from Nonconformists, 
urging the repeal of this same clause, and that Mr. Forster very properly refused to 
assent to the application of the deputation. Mr. Holden is, therefore, at issue on 
this point with Mr. Forster and the Ministiy. 

This question of education is the foremost question of the day. I cannot 
understand how the Liberal Registration Association, which professes to support a 
Liberal Government, can sanction the opposition on this matter of Mr. Holden to 
the Government. 

I notice, moreover, in the previous paragraph of his address, that, although he 
asserts " that the rising generation should be provided with the blessings of 
religious training as well as secular knowledge," yet he maintains that " the duty of 
imparting the former " — />., religious training — " will be best discharged by 
parents, and our numerous Christian churches, while the State may legitimately 
provide the latter. '' Of this clause there can be but one interpretation, viz. : that 
Mr. Holden objects to religious teaching in our day schools, and proposes that it 
should be supplied almost exclusively by the Sunday schools. He cannot suppose 
that parents of large families will have much time to devote to the religious 
training of their children. If he does, he shows complete ignorance of the 
parental relations in the families of the poor. Further, he overlooks the fact that 
a large proportion of children who attend day schools (no less than 15 per cent, in 
my own factory schools) attend no Sunday school whatever, and would thereby 
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entirely escape what I believe to be an essential element of education — ^religious 
training. 

Under this state of things, I must not only decline to add my name to Mr. 
Holden's General Committee, but I must also withdraw my name as a subscriber 
and member of the West Riding Liberal Registration Association. 

I am, dear Sir, 

* 

Yours faithfully, 
Mathew Wilson, Esq., EDW. AKROYD. 

Chairman of Mr. Holdetis Committee. 



The following is Mr. Akroyd's second letter, in which he gives 
the reasons for the course he has taken : — 

Bank Field, Halifax, Jan. 22, 1872. 

Dear Sirs, — You will have received my letter of the 20th, containing a copy 
of my communication to Mr. Mathew Wilson, the Chairman of the West Riding 
Liberal Registration Association, and also the Chairman of Mr. Holden's Election 
Committee. In that letter I intimated that I would, to-day, lay before you more 
clearly my views as to " the action in the coming struggle " which " I think, will 
best advance the principles for which we have so long contended." • 

My answer to the request that I would add my name to Mr. Holden's Com- 
mittee was sufficiently clear and decided in the negative ; and, I may add, it will 
cause an irreparable breach between myself and the old Liberal Registration 
Association, as hitherto constituted. 

When I first heard that my old friend and schoolfellow Mr. Ripley was likely 
to offer himself as a candidate for this Division, I did not hesitate to tender him 
my cordial support. The aspect of affairs is, in some respects, materially altered 
by the candidature of Mr. Powell, promoted by the Conservatives. 

History often repeats itself ; and the present position of parties in the West 
Riding is very similar to that which existed at the General Election in 1847, when 
there was a complete rupture in the Liberal party on this same question of educa- 
tion. The two Liberal candidates for Halifax at that election were originally Sir 
Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax), and his former colleague, Mr. Protheroe. In 
consequence of the secession from the Liberal Committee of Halifax of a leading 
Nonconformist, and the threatened opposition of the body of Dissenters, Mr. 
Protheroe was obliged to retire. Subsequently the Nonconformists brought for- 
ward as their candidates Mr. Miall (the prpsent Member for Bradford), and Mr. 
Ernest Jones ; whereas, the moderate Liberals, sinking their objections to a Con- 
servative candidate, allied themselves with the Conservatives, and, conjointly 
succeeded in carrying Sir Charles Wood and the present Sir Henry Edwards. 

There was no contest for the West Riding at the General Election, but in 
■ Npvember, 1848, in consequence of the elevation of Lord Morpeth to the House 
of Lords, a vacancy occurred. The Hon. C. W. W. Fitzwilliam, youngest son of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, came out as a Whig candidate, but afterwards withdrew. Mr. 
Roebuck also offered himself, and was at first supported by the Liberal party. 
Subsequently, however, in consequence of the secession of the Nonconformist 
Liberals, he was obliged to retire, and Sir CuUmg Eardley became the Dissenters* 
candidate. Ultimately, he was defeated by a large majority for Mr. Denison. 

At this Riding election, as at the previous Halifax borough election, tlie 
moderate Liberals joined with the Conservatives. I, with my brother, Mr. Henry 
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Akroyd, now of Wollaton Hall, voted for Mr. Denison ; and I have before me a 
copy of the letter which I addressed to the local papers in defence of that vote, 
which had been attacked in the columns of the Leeds Mercury, As some of the 
remarks which I then made are peculiarly applicable to the present state of things, 
I take the liberty of enclosing some extracts from my letter. I beg to quote here 
the most apposite of those remarks, which will, I think, be equally appropriate to 
the present contest, if we substitute for the name of Mr. Roebuck that of Mr. 
Ripley ; Mr. Powell for Mr. Denison ; and Mr. Holden for Sir Culling Eardley : — 

" Had there been no other ground of distinction between Mr. Denison and 
Sir C. Eardley than the education question, I would on this alone have supported 

the former To promote an object of this importance, not secondary 

to reform or free trade, I would sink all minor differences, and unite with the Con- 
servatives. The fact that Sir Culling is opposed to, and Mr. Denison is in favour 
of, national education, was sufficient to decide my vote.'* 

I beg now to state at some length my definition of the principles for which we 
have so long contended ; and in such form as may lay the basis of a new constitu- 
tional party, which moderate men, whether attached to the old Liberal or old 
Conservative party, may, with perfect consistency, join. 

The old names of Whig and Tory are effete. In Hadyiis Dictionary of Dates 
it is stated that "the name Whig was a term of reproach given by the Court party 
to their antagonists for resembling the principles of the Whigs, or fanatical con- 
venticlers in Scotland; and the other was given by the country party to that of the 
Court, comparing them to the Tories, or Popish robbers in Ireland. This distinction 
of parties arose out of the discovery of the meal-tub plot in 1678." This definition of 
the term Whig, meagre as it is, indirectly shows the principles by which they were 
actuated under the Stuart dynasty, terminating with the accession of William HI- 
Under the Stuarts, the Whigs opposed the t)rranny of the crown; but by the accession 
of William III. there was no longer any danger of tyranny from this quarter. At 
the revolution of 1688 the aristocracy obtained the ruling power; and, as usual, the 
uncontrolled exercise of power led to some degree of tyranny. Until the repeal of 
the Com Laws in 1846, the controlling power of the legislature remained in the 
hands of the aristocracy. With the repeal of the Com Laws and the passing of the 
Reform Bill, the governing power was transferred from the aristocracy to the 
people at large; and now there is much more danger of t3rranny from the democ- 
racy than from the aristocracy. 

The guiding principle of the Whigs has hitherto been that of individual liberty- 
This liberty was, under the Stuarts, originally jeopardised by the Star Chamber, 
and subsequently by other despotic measures on the part of the throne. Later, 
and more especially under the presiding authority of the aristocracy, commercial 
and individual liberty was thwarted by the retention of the old Com Laws ; and 
thereby the trades union of the oligarchy — as it may be properly called — necessi- 
tated a counter organisation on the part of the Anti-Corn Law League. 

Adhering strictly to the original Whig principle of the maintenance of indi- 
vidual liberty — whereby I understand the right of every man to think, to speak, 
and to act for himself with perfect liberty, so long as he does not encroach upon 
the rights of others — I apprehend that the pressure and danger now to be guarded 
against do not emanate from above, but below, in the social scale ; in other words, 
that the front of the moderate Liberal party requires to be changed. " Iildividual 
liberty " is the watchword of Constitutional Liberals ; and on this basis I should 
propose to form a new party. At present, individual liberty is jeopardised by the 
Nonconformists, who seek to deprive parents of the undoubted right to select the 
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schools to which they shall send their children. Nor is that right taken away by 
the fact of the parent being poor, and unable to afford to educate his children at 
his own expense. Under the Act of Parliament commonly called ** Denison's 
Act" (passed in 1862), a pauper parent is allowed by the guardians (where this 
Act is enforced) to send his child or children to any school he thinks proper; the 
guardians only stipulating the condition that the schoolmaster's certificate of attend- 
ance shall become the voucher for the payinent by the Union of the school fe«?. 
Under the new Education Act, and more especially by the proposed abrogation of 
Clause 25, it is sought to take away this undoubted right from the poor parent ; 
and this encroachment upon individual liberty all true Constitutional Liberals are 
bound to resist. 

Let me instance another case. Trades unions are perfectly legal ; and I, for 
one, am glad that they have been legalised by the legislature. But in one respect 
they are not, correctly speaking, complete trades unions, as they represent only 
one class interested in the trade — that is, the labouring class. The masters have 
equal right to f(Jrm unions among themselves ; and so long as these unions, whether 
of men or of masters, are content with the voluntary surrender of their ovra indi- 
vidual liberty for a common object, no reasonable man can raise an objection. 
But, unfortunately, there is a tendency among all associated bodies to become 
tyrannical. An instance of this tendency has recently occurred in the worsted, 
trade. Many of the mechanics are members of trades unions, and when required 
by their leaders to work only nine hours, or 54 hours per week, they were placed 
in a difficulty. Some of them had subscribed, during a great portion of their lives, 
for certain sick benefits or retiring annuities. They were threatened by their 
leaders that these benefits would be withdrawn unless they joined the Nine Hours 
League. Now, this is an infringment of individual liberty, which, as a Constitu- 
tionalist, I would oppose ; and not less would I oppose any arbitrary conduct on 
the part of the millowners, were they needlessly to interfere with the liberty of their 
own workpeople. 

I merely mention these instances to explain what I mean by the watch-word 
of the proposed Constitutional party, to preserve all individual liberty ; but I will 
go a step further. That word means the preservation of the Monarchy against the 
new-fangled Republicanism sought to be introduced. It means further, the pre- 
servation of our National Church, and of our ancient Constitution in Church and 
State. Of the advantages of this union we have had a recent memorable instance 
in the devout prayers which have been offered in every church, and in many 
chapels, for the presers-ation of the Prince of Wales ; prayers which, reverently be. 
it spoken, have been answered by the Giver of all good. In like manner, loyal 
breasts now respond to the order of thanksgiving which has been issued from 
constituted authorities. 

The Constitutional party does not adhere to old abuses. It is willing to pro- 
mote any reform, or any improvement consistent with the broad outline and land- 
marks of our history and constitution. 

If, at the meeting to-moiTow evening, it be considered desirable to fonn such 
a Constitutional Association, I shall be happy to transfer to it my annual subscrip- 
tion of ;^io from the West Riding Registration Association. 

I will only add that you are perfectly at liberty to publish what I have written. 

I am, dear Sir, 
To Yours faithfully, 

Saml. Storey, Esq. EDW. AKROYD. 

Thos. Garneti', Esq. 
Henry Mitchell, Esq. 

F 
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In sending you the following extracts from my letter dated Denton Park, 
January lo, 1849, it is only due to Mr. Baines to notice the fact that he has come 
out strongly in favour of religious education in our day schools, thereby severing 
himself from many members of his party. In 1849 his watch-word was "pure 
voluntaryism," and he resisted compulsion in any and every shape. But now that 
the Nonconformist party seek to do away with all voluntary denominational 
teaching, adoptiiig a converse action to that which they followed in 1847, he 
stands aloof from his party, and does not seek to extend that .which was then his 
shibboleth, voluntaryism. It would be an instructive study for many of the 
members of the extreme party to read carefully the views then maintained by the 
voluntaries. This total change of opinion on their part rather countenances the 
supposition that, nettled and angry at their lost opportunity of forming Dissenting 
day schools by their refusal of Government grants, they now seek to take away 
from the Church of England the hold which her ministers, by their zeal and self- 
devotion, have gained upon popular education. 

ENCLOSURE. 

*' The results of our last borough election painfully impressed on my own 
mind the impossibility of acting further with the Baines party. The Whigs, faith- 
ful to the alliance between the old Radicals and themselves, proposed to return 
their former representatives — Sir C. Wood and Mr. Protheroe ; but when the 
tocsin was sounded in the Leeds Mercury against the Government grants to educa- 
tion, the Nonconformist Liberals roused themselves to a pitch of sectarian zeal 
which, to those unimbued with their notions, seemed little short of fanaticism. 
They rent asunder all political ties, and without consultation with the Reform 
Committee, of which their leaders were members, they brought forward a candi- 
date — Mr. Miall — to represent their own peculiar tenets. Many of the old 
, Radicals remained firm to Mr. Protheroe, but in consequence of a defalcation in 
the extreme section, who transferred their support to Mr. Jones and promised to 
split votes with Mr. Miall, it became advisable that Mr. Protheroe should with- 
draw. Henceforth, the compact between the W^higs and Radicals was at an end, 
and the formation of a new confederacy to resist the onslaught of the Noncon- 
formists became necessary. It would have been a great triumph to the party of 
Mr. Baines, and a deadly blow at national education, to reject on this question an 
influential member of Government — Sir Charles Wood. To effect this purpose 
every means was tried 

" Mr. Baines minces matters, and. refuses to admit that separation of Church 
and State was an object aimed at in the introduction of Sir Culling Eardley as a 
candidate for the West Riding. This declaration is strongly at variance with the 
avowed opinions of his partisans, and with the fact th^t Mr. Miall, the nominee of 
this party at our last borough election, has been giving lectures, and sowing the 
seeds of an agitation for this very purpose. It is impossible for any man of common 
discernment not to perceive that the true aim of the Nonconformists is to place 
their tenets in the ascendant. The voluntary system of education and religion — a 
determined opposition to all endowments, and the separation of Church and State 
-^such are the clearly expressed opinions of this new organisation. The fair, open, 
manly course would be at once to state, without reserve, not only the proximate, 
but the ultimate designs of their confederacy. A cr6oked policy leads them to 
conceal a part of their design, to mask a portion of their battery. They say * the 
time is not ripe for separation of Church and State.' They dare not make it the 
election cry. Only the point of the wedge is inserted. Their opposition to all 
endowments is veiled under the resistance to any endowment of thie Romish 
Church in Ireland, and an unflinching hostility to national education. 
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'' The former Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) was too independent to suit 
their views. His opinions in favour of the Government grants to education were 
well known. His vote on this question, and his refusal to obey the dictation of the 
Nonconformists, lost him his seat The merited castigation which he gave this 
party in his farewell address to his constituency at Bath will not readily be for- 
gotten either by themselves or the public Clearly Mr. Roebuck was not the man 
to represent the Nonconformist party in the West Riding. Mr. Roebuck with- 
drew, and the contest lay between Sir Culling and Mr. Denison. Sir Culling was 
not a Radical candidate, and not a Whig candidate. He was made the occasion 
of dismissing both Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Fitzwilliam. He was the Nonconformist 
candidate. Himself an Independent, although formerly a Churchman, he was 
deemed a fitting exponent of the views of that party. 

** In voting for Mr. Denison it by no means follows that 1 give in my 
adhesion to his views on all political questions. I had the choice between two 
candidates, and voted for the one I considered best qualified to represent the 
Riding. Had the choice Iain simply between Mr. RoebuCk and Sir Culling, I 
would have voted for the former, yet without committing myself to his views on 
the extension of the suffrage. To be neutral is to disfranchise yourself, and to 
suspend the exercise of a constitutional privilege. For the opponents of Sir 
Culling not to vote for Mr Denison, was tantamount to giving half a vote for Sir 
Culling. Had there been no other ground of distinction between Mr. Denison and 
Sir C. Eardley than the education question, I would on this alone have supported 

the former. It is the question of the day To promote an object of 

this importance, not secondary to reform or free trade, I would sink all minor 
differences, and unite with the Conservatives. The fact that Sir Culling is opposed 
to, and Mr. Denison is in favour of, national education, was sufficient to decide my 
vote." 
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